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Commercial Credit Reports 


on a Record Year 


r 1953 VOLUME handled by the financing 
operations amounted to more than 
3 BILLIon 100 MILLION Do.iars. Earned 
premiums of the insurance companies 
exceeded 47 MILLION. Sales of the manu- 
facturing companies were over 110 MILLION. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S net income before 
taxes exceeded 52 MILLION DOLLaRs and 23 
MILLION after U. S. and Canadian taxes on 
income. Reserves of over 100 MILLION 
DOLLaRs were available for credit to future 
operations, expenses, credit losses and earn- 
ings. Capital funds exceeded 148 MILLION 
DoLLaRs and total resources as of December 
31,1953, were more than 1 BILLION DOLLARS. 
All of these figures represent new highs in 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s history. 





ASSETS 


CASH AND MARKETABLE 1953 


We are grateful to the manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and consumers who 
made such substantial use of our facilities 
and to stockholders and others who pro- 
vided our operating funds. Particularly, we 
want to pay tribute to the officers and 
employes of COMMERCIAL CREDIT and its 
Subsidiaries for their intelligent and enthusi- 
astic handling of their company’s affairs. 


Klar 


Chairman of the Board 


President 


1952 





NOTES PAYABLE, 


$ 153 919 460 SHORT TERM 





$ 570 189 287 ACCRUALS 








co OU) kk | Orr pee $ 143 194 074 
RECEIVABLES: 

Motor and Other Retail...... $ 641 240 127 

Motor and Other Wholesale .. 135 148 774 

Direct Loan Receivables ..... 40 302 307 
Commercial and Other 

RRPEIVADIOR: os Ssis.0s Se ealees 126 048 068 

$ 942 739 276 

Less: Unearned Income...... 44 863 451 

Reserve for Losses ..... 14 246 328 

Total receivables, net. . $ 883 629 497 

OTHER CURRENT ASSETS.. 22 924 942 

FIXED AND OTHER ASSETS 13 063 893 

DEFERRED CHARGES...... 5 884 287 


151 333 622 U.S. AND CANADIAN 
48 598 257 INCOME TAXES...... Be 
125 396 090 RESERVES ee es 
$ 895 517 256 LONG-TERM NOTES ....... 
SUBORDINATED LONG- 
41 084 860 
- = me TERM NOTES ..... 
$ 840 419 670 NET WORTH: 
21 385 278 Common Stock. ome evebsweé 
Capital Surplus...... celeseecs 
10 708 186 Earned Surplus. .....,...... 
5 520 118 Total Net Worth 





$1 068 696 693 


$1 031 952 712 








A Few Facts as of December 31, 1953 and 1952 


1953 





1952 





ACCOUNTS PAYABLE AND 





Copies of our 42nd Annual 
Report available upon request 
COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Offering services through 
subsidiaries in more than 400 
Offices in U.S. and Canada 


LIABILITIES 








1953 1952 
$ 483 290 000 $ 577 165 500 
37 053 609 37 207 083 
31 581 121 27 474 607 
76 048 758 71 896 230 
192 625 000 124 000 000 
.100 000 000 60 000 000 
sé 45 770 510 45 645 O8Bi 
15 591 922 15 369 499 
86 735 773 73 194 733 
$ 148 098 205 $ 134 209 292 





$1 068 696 693 $1 031 952 712 








1952 








Gross Finance Receivables Acquired $3 111 621 259 $2 907 587 057 


Gross Insurance Premiums, Prior 
to Reinsurance 


Net Sales Manufacturing Companies 


Gross Income—Finance Companies 
Earned Insurance Premiums, etc. .. 


Gross Profit— Manufacturing 
OMRON 5. os255 ccesceeceas 
Investment and Sundry Income... 
pues Ath 5 oak co cas 


Total Expenses and Reserves, etc. 
Interest and Discount Charges. ... 











49 718 572 53 278 791 

110 709 890 102 223 306 

$ 82 837 816 $ 67 276 338 
47 003 129 43 455 275 

16 651 081 15 718 283 

2 187 836 2 947 224 

$ 148 679 862 $ 129 397 120 
71 389 320 68 494 366 

25 136 968 18 552 284 











1953 
Net Income before U.S. and and 
Canadian Tamae 353.035 ooo es 5 $52 153 574 $42 350 470 
Less U.S. and Canadian Taxes 
On notte 66.5 N ees aac eras ‘ 28 305 583 22 536 163 
Net Income of 
Finance Companies. .:.... ese” =) $14 492 050 $12 197 428 
Insurance Companies. ....... 5 454 085 3 531 614 
Manufacturing Companies ... 3 901 856 4 085 265 
Total Credited to 
Earned Surplus........ $23 847 991 $19 814 307 
Common Stock Per Share 
Net Income. ............00. Ss $5.21 $4.34 
U.S. and Canadian Tax on 
RES OLR Hoe eae ; 6.18 4.94 
Divine se obec a 2.40 2.40 
Book Value...... swietkS vauss $ 32.35 29.40 
Interest and Discount Charges— 
EES UR per or Pee aie 3.07 3.28 
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“Ask Research!’’ 


Here at Merrill Lynch, we do it all 
the time. 


Whenever we need current facts 
about a company’s sales, earnings, 
dividends, or outlook ... 


Whenever we want a complete ap- 
praisal of an investor’s portfolio... 


Whenever we have to know just 
how major news developments might 
affect certain securities . . . particular 
industries . . . or business in general. 


Not that our Research Department 
is always right—it isn’t. Or knows 
all the answers—it doesn’t. 


Nobody can possibly keep tabs on 
thousands of different companies and 
their securities. 


Not even a department more than 
100 strong... Not even a department 
that answers tens of thousands of 
questions a year regarding invest- 
ments. 


But we don’t know anybody who 
does a better job of helping investors 
get the information they need. 


So... if you aren’t sure that each 
stock you own is the best you can buy 
in the light of your own investment 
objective ... 


Or if you’d like someone to plan a 
sound investment program suited to 
any specific sum and your situation— 
just “Ask Research!” 


Whether you’re a customer or nox, 
they'll do all they can to help—and 
there’s no charge, no obligation. 
Simply address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-18 


MERRILL LYNCH, | 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 





“Invest — for the better things in life’ 








CANDID INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM WHITE, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 


_ Mr. White, what does New York Central mean by 


Quality Railroad Service? 














It means a lot of things, but boiled down in a few 
words: It is transportation that is enjoyable, dependable 
and efficient. It means you can TRAVEL or SHIP via 
NEW YORK CENTRAL and forget your transportation a ‘ 
problems. If there is any worrying to do, let us do it. 








‘] ' f 

Pho 
Of course, to us railroaders, it’s complex. fh 

For QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE involves : 
thousands of items—from courtesy to safety— lio 
from good track on the Water Level Route to bu 
maintenance of Central’s 165,000 freight cars, “ 
5,900 passenger cars, and 3,000 locomotives. vn 
lio 
bil 
op 
It calls for quality in men—men who are ready, a 


able and willing to serve our customers right—because a 
they know that our customers make our jobs possible. de 
For, whether he’s in the engine cab or signal tower, 

at the freight house or the dispatcher’s desk, sic 
it’s the railroader who makes the Railroad. bu 
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QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE never ” 

means excuses or buck-passing when the going “ 

gets tough. It’s always looking for ways to do ot 

the job as promised and expected, regardless ce 

of difficulties. Transportation WELL DONE St 

is what we mean by QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE ri 

on New York Central. si 

era Ww 

NEW YORK SN ni 
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SYSTEM ir 
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New York Central 4 uality : 
7 . Ik 


N.Y.C. Means Q.R.S. RAILROAD SERVICE 





Photo by du Pont—Better Living 


rom 1929 to 1933, spending by in- 

dividuals shrank from $78.8 bil- 
lion to $46.3 billion, and by non-farm 
business (for new plants and equip- 
ment) from $9.2 billion to $2.1 bil- 
lion. From 1937 to 1938, comparable 
declines were recorded from $67.1 bil- 
lion to $64.5 billion and from $6.7 
billion to $4.5 billion. These devel- 
opments were partly a symptom of 
depression, but in addition they 
played an important part in causing, 
and later in extending, the business 
decline. 

In 1949, we experienced a “reces- 
sion” which was probably the mildest 
business downturn in history. A lead- 
ing reason why it failed to develop 
into a more severe slump was the fact 
that both business and individual con- 
sumers had substantial war-deferred 
needs and the spending power with 
which to fill them. Business capital 
outlays dipped by less than 13 per 
cent from 1948 to 1949; personal con- 
sumption expenditures, which had 
risen without interruption in every 
single quarter since well before the 
war, set a peak at $179.8 billion (an- 
nual rate) in the last quarter of 1948, 
fell only to $178.7 billion the follow- 
ing quarter, then went on to further 
new peaks in each of the six subse- 
quent quarters (a dip at the end of 
1950 was due solely to the abnormal 
lengths to which war-scare buying 
proceeded in the summer and _ fall 
of that year). 
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War-deferred demand for both con- 
sumers’ goods and capital equipment 
has long since been filled. In the for- 
mer category, we can hardly hope for 
a repetition of the 1949 performance. 
Non-durable retail sales fell from $7.5 
billion in October 1948 to $7.1 billion 
a year later, but for durables (and 
total retail sales) the drop from 
record high to extreme low for the 
move was accomplished in just one 
month—from December 1948 to Jan- 
uary 1949—and was negligible in ex- 
tent. 


Straws in the Wind 


Industry in many lines has already 
expanded its productive capacity to 
levels considerably exceeding current 
demand, and thus appears to have 
little incentive to expand it further 
at present. Outlays by the Federal 
Government have already started to 
decline, and this trend will continue; 
increased spending by State and local 
units will offset part of the drop, but 
not all. Finally, retail sales have de- 
clined (though somewhat irregularly ) 
ever since February 1953. These con- 
siderations, all added together, would 
seem to constitute the ingredients for 
a substantial business slump. 

This is not inevitable, however. The 
dip in Federal outlays is being 
matched, and may well be exceeded 
(depending on what Congress does), 
by a corresponding dip in the tax 
burden, which means that more pur- 





Spending Trends 
Don’t Signal 


A Reeession 


Retail sales have fallen only 5.8 per 
cent in eleven months; total consumer out- 
lays have dropped hardly at all. Business 


spending is continuing at high levels 


chasing power will remain in the 
hands of taxpayers. And so far, at 
least, any appreciable decline in busi- 
ness capital expenditures remains in 
the undefined future; spending budg- 
eted for this purpose during the pres- 
ent quarter exceeds the total for any 
previous period except the last three 
quarters of 1953, and is only three 
per cent below the peak reached in 
July-September. Recent announce- 
ments of large-scale expansion and 
modernization plans by General 
Motors and a number of other leading 
enterprises suggest that any further 
dip will be small. 

The record of retail sales during the 
past year, if viewed solely as an 
eleven-month decline, appears dis- 
couraging. However, this is a super- 
ficial view. The early stage of the 
dip—from February to April—was 
almost completely wiped out by an 
advance through July and the subse- 
quent downtrend was interrupted by 
a renewed gain in October and No- 
vember. Until January, no month 
except last April had shown a really 
significant drop. It is not customary 
for a substantial and long-sustained 
decline in retail sales to get off to such 
a slow start. 

Even though January sales were 
$258 million below those for Decem- 
ber (seasonally adjusted), the entire 
dip from February 1953 amounted at 
that time to only $840 million, or 5.8 

Please turn to page 31 
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Earnings Increasing 


For Soft Drink Makers 


Hotter summer weather, larger vending machine 


volume, additional outlets, and a rise in package 


sales lifted net last year. Canned drinks also gaining 


pense weather, the introduction 
of the single-drink cup vendor, 
and a larger juvenile population 
helped lift sales volume and net re- 
sults of the leading soft drink makers 
in 1953. Several new plants were 
opened and retail outlets increased. 
The rise in the number of super- 
markets contributed to gains in pack- 
age sales (six bottles in a container ) 
and in large-size bottles for home use, 
and some new flavors and formulas 
were introduced. Among adults, the 
new sugar-free, or dietetic drinks, 
gained favor. Earnings of four of 
the five leaders showed increases, 
while indicated sales volume was gen- 
erally higher. 

The dietetic drink was brought on 
the market by a privately-owned com- 
pany and was taken up “reluctantly” 
by Canada Dry to meet the competi- 
tion. Canada Dry, however, does not 
view the development enthusiastically 
since, as it points out, “the soft drink 
industry is founded upon the nutri- 
tive value of its products.” Distribu- 
tion by this company is presently 
limited to a few Eastern markets. 

Perhaps a more important develop- 
ment was the introduction of soft 
drinks in cans by Cantrell & Coch- 
rane, a subsidiary of National Phoe- 
nix Industries. A number of other 
companies have since joined the can 
parade. Canada Dry, following two 
years of experimentation, has installed 
a can-filling line in its Philadelphia 
plant. White Rock puts out five 
flavors in flat-topped cans, and Hoff- 
man Beverages (owned by Pabst 
Brewing) has begun to market soft 
drinks in cans. Half a dozen smaller 
privately-owned bottling companies 
also are active in the canned drink 
line. 

The advantages of canned soft 
drinks include lighter shipping 
weight, less shipping and storage 
space, and an opaque, as well as an 
4 





Cantrell & Cochrane 


unbreakable container which offsets 
whatever harmful effect light may 
have on the quality of certain bever- 
ages. But there are certain disadvan- 
tages also, such as higher container 
costs and the necessity of special 
means to contain high-pressure car- 
bonation plus utilization of a suitable 
can liner. While interest is exten- 
sive, and much research is being done 
by the container makers, it is not be- 
lieved that drinks in cans will take 
over a very large part of the market. 
White Rock, for example, feels that 
not more than ten per cent of its 
volume will be accounted for by bev- 
erages in cans. 

This estimate may be conservative 
but at least it is not expected that the 
use of cans will contribute in any 





large way to increased volume. The 


vitality and progress of the soft drink 


industry is based on the widespread | 


appeal of its product, and per-capita | 
consumption of carbonated beverages | 


has been showing substantial gains 


during the last three years as well as [ 
over the longer term. The number f 


of bottles consumed last year per 


capita is estimated at about 182 com- fF 


pared with 174 in 1952 and 163 in 
1951. In prewar 1941, per-capita use 
was reckoned at 134 bottles, and yet 
this represented a sizable gain over 
53 in 1929 and only 38 in 1919. 
Compared with changes in con- 
sumer purchasing power, the demand 
for soft drinks shows only moderate 
fluctuation; less than for the candy 
industry, for example, because of the 
low unit price which has remained 
comparatively stable over a long pe- 
riod. Although retail prices for an 
ordinary soft drink usually range be- 
tween five and ten cents, the majority 
of outlets, including the single-drink 
automatic dispenser, have retained the 
traditional five-cent price. The soft 
drink makers have gained enormously 
in improved operating efficiency. 
While syrup prices have occasionally 
been increased, the bottling companies 
have been able to absorb most of this 
through more efficient methods. Soda 
fountain dispensers have reduced the 
size of the drink in some instances, 
or increased it and charged ten cents. 
Aggressive promotion methods and 
the introduction of new products have 
helped Canada Dry’s growth although 
the regular line products offered by 
the other leaders furnish keen compe- 
tition. Pepsi-Cola introduced a 
sparkling water several years ago and 
more recently began to bottle and 
distribute Schweppes quinine water 
and club soda but it is still largely 
a one-product company. Recent 
gains have followed its entry into the 
vending machine field on a large 


The Leading Soft Drink Producers 





7-—— Sales ——_ -—— 


Earned Per Share 





= Divi- 


(Millions) -— Annual—,  -— Interim —, dends Recent 

Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 Price Yield 
Canada Dry .... a$66.5 a$66.5 a$1.11 a$1.15 b$0.45 b$0.48 $0.70 13 5.4% 
Coca-Cola ...... c116.4 ¢119.4 6.38 ae e5.19  e5.39 5.00 120 42 
Dr. Pepper ..... e7.7 e8.5 0.83 0.93 oud 06 12 58 
Hires (Chas. E.). a88 a9.9 0.79 a0.71 bDO.01 bDO.06 0.60 10 6.0 
Nehi Corp. ..... c6.1  c6.1 0.91 e0.77. +¢0.79 0.70 12 58 
Pepsi-Cola ...... c25.5 30.6 0.67 e0.55 0:83 9050. 45 33 





a—Years ended September 30. b—Three months ended December 31. c—Six months. e—Nine 


months. g—Paid in last 12 months. D—Deficit. 
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scale and it has added other outlets. 

Coca-Cola has one of the most 
stable records in the group although 
growth has lagged in recent years. 
The stock sells at a high price-earn- 
ings ratio and a low yield and is by 
no means on the bargain counter but 
nevertheless may be retained in con- 
servative portfolios because of its 





good defensive qualities, with an un- 
broken dividend record extending 
back to 1893. Canada Dry, Dr. Pep- 
per and Hires, followed by Pepsi-Cola 
and Nehi, are more speculative but 
long term growth possibilities warrant 
retention of these shares where a 
somewhat larger degree of risk may 
be assumed. THE END 


Investment Media in Bell System 


American Tel. & Tel., the parent company, is the premier 


investment situation among system equities. But shares of 


other members of the Bell family also have income appeal 


rowth of telephone service in the 

United States is one of those 
industrial miracles that many Amer- 
icans take for granted. Although it 
was not until 1876 that Alexander 
Graham Bell obtained a patent on his 
experimental telephone, last Novem- 
ber the nation’s fifty-millionth phone 
went into service. This is roughly 
one telephone for every three Amer- 
icans, a ratio comparable to that for 
another ubiquitous object, the auto- 
mobile. All told, this country has 
some 57 per cent of the world’s tele- 
phones, or eight times as many as 
the next highest nation, the United 
Kingdom. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and its subsidiary units 
together form the Bell System or 
“A. T. & T.” which represents : 

¢ The dominant factor in the U. S. 
telephone industry, accounting for 
41,350,000 phones (82 per cent of the 
nation-wide total) at the end of 1953. 
The remaining nine million-odd tele- 
phones are operated by over 5,000 
independent companies which have 
yearly revenues around $500 million 
and serve about two-thirds of the 
nation’s geographical area. 

¢ The largest public utility enter- 
prise in the world and the second- 
ranking private corporate. enterprise. 
(In point of total assets, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company held first 
place at the end of 1953.) 

® The most popular stock in 
America, “Telephone” has more than 
1.26 million stockholders or nearly 
three times as many as the second 
most popular stock, General Motors. 
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There are more than 65,000 Tele- 
phone stockholders who own one 
share, and no single individual owns 
as much as one-fortieth of one per 
cent of the stock. The average num- 
ber of shares held by individuals is 28. 


Other Major Interests 


Apart from telephone properties, 
the principal interests of A. T. & T. 
consist of Western Electric Company 
(99.8 per cent owned), and Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, equally owned 
with Western Electric. But neither 
Bell Labs nor Western Electric is 
consolidated in A.T.&T. reports. 
Western Electric, largest manufac- 
turer of telephone equipment, had 
1953 sales of $1.5 billion—up 15 per 
cent over 1952 and the highest in its 
84-year history. Sales to the Bell 
System companies represented 67 per 
cent of Western Electric’s total dollar 
volume last year, while 29 per cent 


consisted of sales to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. A Western Electric subsidi- 
ary (Sandia Corporation) operates 
the AEC laboratory at Albuquerque, 
N.M. which develops and designs 
atomic weapons. 

Bell Laboratories is, without doubt, 
one of the world’s outstanding re- 
search organizations. Its budget has 
been unofficially estimated at around 
$100 million yearly, with military re- 
search representing about half the 
total. Technicians of the Laboratories 
invented the transistor and also de- 
veloped the Nike, the first anti-air- 
craft guided missile system, which 
was made by Western Electric with 
the assistance of Douglas Aircraft 
engineers. 

Most of the large, regional operat- 
ing subsidiaries of A.T.&T. are 
wholly-owned by the parent company 
(e.g., New York Telephone Com- 
pany, New Jersey Bell Telephone). 
But many of the larger units have 
sold bonds to the public and there is 
also publicly-held stock in the ma- 
jority-controlled Pacific Tel. & Tel., 
New England Tel. & Tel., and Moun- 
tain States Tel. & Tel. And, as the 
accompanying table .indicates, A. T. 
& T. also holds varying percentages 
of ownership in non-consolidated as- 
sociated companies. Understandably, 
common stocks of the affiliates sell on 
a higher yield basis than American 
Telephone stock. While the $9 Tele- 
phone dividend, maintained since 
1922, has become something of a tra- 
dition, dividend rates of other mem- 
bers of the Bell family have been 
revised (both up and down) as con- 
ditions dictated. 

There are a number of factors con- 
tributing to a favorable current out- 


Members of the Bell System 


1953 

*Per Gross Earned Current % Bock 

Cent Revs. 7—Per Share—, Annual Paid Recent Value 

Owned (Mils.) 1952 1953 Dividend Out Price Yield 12-31-53 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. .. $4,416.7. e$11.45 e$11.71 $9.00 77 164 5.5% $144.66 
-— Subsidiary Cos. — . 
Mt. States T.&T. 87% 144.7 6.82 7.10 660 93 all2 5.9 104.04 
New Eng. T.&T. 69 237.2 7.25 -7.50 8.00 g. al20 6.7 107.04 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 91 578.9 e8.15 e7.63 7.00 92 120 5.8 106.01 
c— Associated Cos. — 
Bell Tel. of Can. 6 h201.9 h2.35 h2.31 £2.00 87 a43 3.9 h32.38 
Cinc. & Suburban , 

Bell Tel. ...... 30 34.3 4.61 5.45 4.50 82 c76 5.9 56.64 

South. N. E. Tel. 27 73.7 e2.08 e2.03 1.80 89 b35 5.1 28.13 





*Of common stock. 
Stock Exchange. 


a—American Stock Exchange. 
e—Based on average number of shares outstanding. 


c—Cincinnati 
f-—In Canadian funds, less 


b—Over-the-counter bid price. 


15% non-residence tax. g—Over 100 per cent. h—Canadian currency. Note: All issues are $100 par 
except Bell of Canada and Southern New England Telephone which are $25 par, and Cincinnati & 


Suburban, $50 par. 
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look for A. T.& T., not the least of 
which is the more realistic attitude 
on the part of the regulatory authori- 
ties. Significantly, Bell System earn- 
ings on total capital rose to 6.1 per 
cent in 1953 vs. 5.9 per cent in 1952 
and 5.8 per cent in 1951; however, 
while the 1953 return bettered the 
postwar average figure of 5.6 per 
cent, it was still well below the 6.6 
per cent average of the preceding 25 
years. At the end of last year, rate 
increase applications were pending in 
18 states and further requests for 
adjustments are being made as 
needed. Some subsidiaries are still 
earning an inadequate return on in- 
vested capital; e.g., New Jersey Bell 
realized only 5.1 per cent on average 
investment in 1953 and Pacific Tel. 
& Tel. earned around 5.5 per cent. 


Mechanization Progressing 


Telephone rates are up substan- 
tially less than over-all costs since 
prewar. Wages, a major cost item, 
now take around 45 per cent of total 
revenues as against some 38 per 
cent prewar. One of the unfavorable 
aspects of the telephone business is 
the fact that, as the number of sub- 
scribers increases, the cost per sub- 
scriber also rises; this is because 
every new customer must be con- 
nected with every one already being 
served. Mechanization and technical 
improvements have helped materially 
to offset higher costs, however, and it 
is noteworthy that more than 81 per 
cent of all system phones were dial at 
the 1953 year-end compared with 65 
per cent in 1945. 

The system’s capital ratios, mean- 
while, are approaching the long-range 
objective of one-third debt, two- 
thirds equity. The actual debt ratio 
at the close of 1953 was 41 per cent 
but complete conversion of the con- 
vertible debentures would reduce the 
proportion to one-third. Largely be- 
cause the company clung to a large 
equity base (logical since it is pri- 
marily a stockholder institution) it 
was able to successfully finance a 
staggering $9 billion of postwar con- 
struction expenditures. 

At the end of World War II, the 
Bell System had 22.5 million phones 
in service; by the end of 1953, the 
figure had risen to 41.3 million or 
nearly one telephone for each share 
of A.T.&T. stock (42.3 million 
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shares were outstanding on December 
31). The system, it should be em- 
phasized, is not invulnerable to a 
business decline; recently there has 
been a leveling off in long-distance 
telephoning, reflecting the slackening 
in business generally. But local serv- 
ice—which ' provides 59 per cent of 
consolidated system revenues vs. 36 
per cent for toll service—is less sensi- 
tive to fluctuations in the economy. 

On the whole, prospects for con- 
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Government Evolving 
New Power Policy 

















tinued satisfactory coverage of the $9 
dividend in 1954 appear good. Con- 
struction expenditures this year will 
probably not differ greatly from the 
$1.4 billion total of 1953 and new 
financing is not expected until the | 
second half of 1954. Though cur- 
rently around their highest level in f 
several years, the shares of A. T. & T. 
remain attractive for income while 
good yields are also available from the 
various affiliated companies. 


While present Federal projects are not up for sale, such 


facilities are not likely to be expanded. Cooperation with 1 


local interests and private utilities is being emphasized 


he Eisenhower Administration’s 

policy of placing more reliance 
on private initiative and local effort 
in developing the nation’s power re- 
sources has recently encountered in- 
creasing opposition from public power 
advocates. This comes as no surprise, 
however, since it could hardly be ex- 
pected that a reversal of two decades 
of Federal encroachment on the elec- 
tric power business would be tacitly 
accepted by those favoring an in- 
creasing Government stake in power 
generation. 

The Administration plan for dis- 
posing of electric power from Gov- 
ernment-owned projects, for example, 
has been assailed by a state-wide 
association of rural cooperatives in 
Georgia, and Ellis Arnall (special 
counsel to the co-ops) has threatened 
to carry the fight to the Supreme 
Court. This controversy started when 
the Administration indicated approval 
of a plan to permit Georgia Power 


Th 
Company to handle energy from the me 
Government-constructed Clark Hill 
dam on the Savannah River. It was ea 
contemplated that the company would 
sell a guaranteed amount of power 
to the co-ops as “preference custom- I 
ers,” in keeping with the requirement sh 
under the Flood Control Act of 1944 eq 
that cooperatives, municipalities and A 
certain public bodies be given prior sh 
access to public power. th 
in 


Power at the "Busbar"™ 


But this failed to satisfy Mr. Arnall he 


who asserts that “the crux of the case Ww 
is not the preference privilege for bi 
transmission facilities or rate-fixing. a 
The heart of the matter is the prefer- th 
ence to title to the power, and title st 
rests with the one who gets the power d 


at the busbar.” [The “busbar” refers Ti 
to the start of power distribution at 

the generating plant.] Under the ir 
Roosevelt and Truman administra- e1 
tions, the policy was to deny private tl 
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companies access to the busbar and 
it is claimed by public power inter- 
ests that a departure from this prin- 
ciple would be an opening wedge for 
private utilities to take over publicly- 
generated energy. 

Meanwhile, another tempest in a 
teapot was stirred by the charge 
made by TVA Chairman Gordon R. 
Clapp that there is an inadequate 
supply of power in the U.S., a situa- 
tion which Mr. Clapp blames on the 
private utilities. This criticism came 
as something of a surprise to utility 
executives who for the past several 
years have been expanding as fast as 
the money and equipment could be 
obtained. From the end of World 
War II through 1953, construction 
expenditures of the utilities totaled 
$16 billion, and 1954 spending is 
slated to rise to $3 billion as against 
$2.8 billion last year. In passing, it 
is worth noting that the worst trouble 
spot insofar as the availability of 
power is concerned has long been 
the Pacific Northwest, where public 
power has perhaps its strongest foot- 
hold. 


Still to be resolved is the question 
of whether Niagara Falls hydro-elec- 
tric power shall be developed by Fed- 
eral, state, or private funds. In New 
York State, where the issue is a 
political hot potato, Governor Dewey 
has just appointed Robert Moses as 
chairman of the State Power Author- 
ity which has been licensed by the 
FPC to build the necessary dams and 
generating facilities in cooperation 
with Canada. However, New Deal- 
Fair Deal Democrats are pushing 
construction of the Niagara power 
plants by the Federal Government, 
leaning heavily on the precedent of 
the TVA to support their position. 

In an effort to block the further 
spread of socialized power, Niagara 
Mohawk Power and four other pri- 
vate utilities have repeatedly asserted 
their readiness to go ahead with the 
$300 million undertaking with their 
own funds. The utilities point out 
that if they are permitted to build 
the facilities, they would pay over 
$20 million yearly in taxes, preserve 
the scenic beauty at the various sites, 
and operate the project at less cost 





than under the other proposals. The 
Capehart-Miller Bill, incorporating 
this plan, has already passed the 
House of Representatives. 

Actually, the policy of the present 
Administration with regard to power 
development is not an extreme one. 
Evidence of this is furnished by the 
recent statement of the President, re- 
iterating his desire for a partnership 
of the Federal Government and states 
and local communities to work out 
problems in connection with develop- 
ment of natural resources. And Un- 
der Secretary of the Interior Ralph 
Tudor stated a few weeks ago that 
the Government’s hydro-electric proj- 
ects are not for sale though the offi- 
cial pointed out that “The Federal 
Government’s power policy definitely 
is not to socialize the electric power 
industry.” In any event, it seems 
clear that the Administration policy 
of cooperation with private utilities 
—which is a far cry from the dis- 
criminatory practices under Demo- 
cratic rule—has materially improved 
the outlook for the nation’s investor- 
owned utilities. 


12 Stocks Priced Cheap on Earnings 


These issues, in the category of businessmen's commit- 


ments, are selling for not more than seven times 1953 


earnings which should be approximated this year 


n the face of easing business activ- 
| ity in 1953 many corporations 
showed steady gains in earnings and 
equaled or topped 1952 results. 
Among them are a number which 
should continue to operate profitably 
this year, with earnings approximat- 
ing those of 1953. While the expira- 
tion of the excess profits impost will 
help a number, most of them have 
well defined prospects upon which to 
base forecasts of sustained earnings 
and maintenance of dividends at 
the 1953 level at least. In some in- 
stances, in fact, first quarter dividend 
declarations have been at a higher 
rate than payments made last year. 

The ratio of security prices to earn- 
ings is but one of the many gauges 
employed by investors in determining 
the attractiveness of specific issues. 
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While it should not be the determin- 
ing or major factor, neither should 
it be disregarded. As one result of 
the rise in stock price averages to 
the highest territory in 23 years, the 


general ratio of prices to earnings 
naturally has increased. This has 
tended to obscure the fact that in nu- 
merous instances some interesting 
situations exist in which substantial 
common stocks have been selling at 
unusually low ratios of prices to earn- 
ings. 

Businessmen, closely watching 
trends in their own industries and 


Please turn to page 26 


Common Stocks With Low Price-Earnings Ratios 


Earned 


-~ Per Share — 

Company 1952 1953 
Babcock & Wilcox....... $6.62 $7.75 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 8.80 13.30 
Black & Decker......... b5.74 b6.49 
Bridgeport Brass ....... 4.23 5.47 
Consolidated Cigar ...... 444 3.78 
Continental Baking ...... 3:24 3.96 
Eaton Manufacturing ..... 5.27 5.41 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 8.30 10.28 
Harbison-Walker ........ 4.84- 4.30 
National Supply ........ 6.20 6.36 
Simmons Company ...... 4.79 4.97 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry.... 489 7.37 





Price- 


7 Dividends — Recent Earnings fIndic. 
1953 #1954 Price Ratio Yield 
a$2.00 a$1.00 50 6.5 40% 
4.00 2.00 55 4.1 - 7.3 

a2.00 0.50 42 6.5 4.7 
2.00 0.50 26 4.8 7.8 
a2.00 0.30 2 59 9.1,- 
1.60° 0.40 23 5.8 7.0» 
3.00 0.50.° 38 7.0 79 
a3.00 30.75 60 59 * gee. 

a2.00 a0.50 27 6.3 - 7.0 
2.00 1.00 30 4.7" 6.7 
2.50 0.50 “32 6.6 7.7 
3.00 0.75 41 5.6 73 


*Declared or paid to March 10. tBased on 1953 payments. a—Plus stock. b—Year ended Septem- 
ber 30; three months ended December 31: 1952, $1.69; 1953, $1.70. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


American Can A 
A good quality growth situation 
although at 38, it provides a return 
of only 3.7% on $1.40 annual divi- 
dend. Despite a strike which closed 
35 of American Can’s plants in 1953, 
and cost the company about $20 mil- 
lion in sales, a record annual sales 
volume of $660.6 million, 6 per cent 
above the 1952 level, was achieved. 
Earnings reached $2.56 a common 
share, compared with $2.25 a year 
earlier. Management anticipates sat- 
isfactory results in 1954, reflecting 
the considerable backlog built up as 
a result of the slower operations in 
December, as well as the general mo- 
‘mentum of the firm’s business along 
with increased facilities. Capital ex- 
penditures in 1953 totaled $36.7 mil- 
lion, which compares with $34.9 mil- 
lion spent for this purpose in the pre- 
vious year. 


American Smelting B 

Stock appears reasonably priced at 
31 but is speculative due to continu- 
ing metal-price uncertainty. (Paid 
$2.50 in 1953; 50c so far in 1954.) 
Company reported a sharp earnings 
slump from $5.30 per share in 1952 
to $2.87 in 1953, due largely to a 
major break in lead and zinc prices 
but nevertheless continued its large 
capital expenditure program ($24.9 
million in 1953; $26.8 million in 
1952). At year-end, unexpended ap- 
propriations amounted to almost $16 
million. The Silver Bell Copper prop- 
erty in Arizona will start production 
during the second quarter of this year 
with a floor price of 24.5 cents per 
pound (subject to adjustment for 
higher costs) at which the Govern- 
ment has agreed to purchase 88,500 
tons of the first 98,500 tons pro- 
duced. But near-term profit outlook 
for this world-wide mining operator 
is not too promising, with lead and 
zinc prices at current low levels and 


the copper market extremely vulner- 
able. 


Bohack (H. C.) C+ 

While semi-speculative, stock (27) 
is a long-term growth equity with de- 
tensive characteristics. (Paid $1.50 
in 1953.) Company added 13 units in 
1953 to bring the chain total to 191 
stores. Plans call for the addition of 
one new store a month and the mod- 
ernization of older units. Bohack now 
has 134 up-to-date self-service super- 
markets and all new stores will be 
of this type. Management denies all 
merger rumors. Both sales and earn- 
ings in the fiscal year which ended 
on January 31 were well above the 
$122 million and $2.78 a share of fis- 
cal 1953. 


Celanese B 
At 20, shares represent along term 
speculation on the company’s ability 
to strengthen its chemical position. 
(Pays 25c quarterly.) Despite a 
drop in sales, earnings rose to $1.01 
a share in 1953, from 77 cents a year 
earlier. The chemical division’s sales 
rose more than 15 per cent above 
1952, setting new highs for dollar 
volume and poundage. The company 
plans to maintain production at a 
level sufficient to satisfy actual de- 
mand. It believes that by keeping pro- 
duction in line with actual require- 
ments, the textile industry may be 
able to avoid periods of over-produc- 
tion with their consequent price in- 
stability and general dislocations. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric B 

Now at 14, stock is a business- 
man’s growth commitment. (Yield is 
5% onannual dividend of 70c.) Com- 
pany, a major purchaser of electric 
power only a few years ago, expects 
to be 98 per cent self-sufficient by 
1955 vs..13 per cent in 1951. Re- 
cently dedicated was a new $3.9 mil- 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


lion hydro plant, the first to use 
water power from the New Yorkf 
City water system. Company will use, 
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without charge, a daily flow of 105% 


million gallons to generate 25,000 
kilowatts of electricity for the mid- 
Hudson valley. Estimated construc- 
tion costs for 1954 through 1956 are 
$22.8 million, with $14.4 million of 
new financing, and management is 
considering sale of $9 million of first 
mortgage bonds this Fall and $3.5 
million of preferred stock in 1955. 
According to company operating 
budget forecasts, net income for 1954, 
allowing for conversion of $1 million 
convertible debentures, should come 
to about 95 cents per common share 
vs. 90 cents in 1953. 


C.I1.T. Financial B+ 

Shares (now 32) represent the 
quality issue in the finance field. 
(Pays 50c quarterly to yield 6.3%.) 
Company has redeemed $30 million 
of the $50 million of outstanding 4 
per cent serial preference stock sold 
in 1948 and 1949 to two large insur- 
ance companies, using the almost $30 
million cash received in the sale of 
National Surety Corporation. C.I.T. 
expects a “highly satisfactory year 
in 1954” since the company has a 
very large amount of deferred income 
and unearned premiums from busi- 
ness done in prior periods. 


Consolidated Vultee C+ 

Merger with General Dynamics 1s 
currently in progress, but combined 
unit will still be dependent on muili- 
tary business. Recent price 23. (Paid 
45c thus far in 1954; paid $1.80 plus 
stock in 1953.) On April 29, stock- 
holders will vote on a proposal to 
accept 4/7ths of a share of General 
Dynamics common, now at 41, for 
each share of Consolidated. General 
Dynamics already owns 400,000 
shares of Convair, acquired from 
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Atlas Corp. last May and proposes to 
adopt and maintain an annual divi- 
dend rate of $3.50 per share on the 
new stock. Last year combined sales 
amounted to more than $570 million, 
of which Consolidated accounted for 
about $370 million. Combined net 
was $4.31 per share excluding $1.23 
non-recurring income. General Dy- 
namics built the Nautilus, the first 
atomic powered submarine, and is 
building a second, the Sea Wolf. 


International Harvester A 

Stock is a good quality issue, de- 
spite cyclical nature of its business; 
recent price, 29. (Pays $2 annually.) 
Earnings dropped sharply in the first 
fiscal quarter (ended January 31, 
1954) to 24 cents from 72 cents in 
the 1952-53 period. Company has 
announced that it has had to increase 
production of, some items (tractors 
and farm implements) and has added 
to its labor force. Although further 
improvement is anticipated during 
the second quarter, sales are not ex- 
pected to approach the $392.3 million 
record for fiscal 1953. Because of 
weather and other factors, a sound 
forecast for farm machinery orders 
is not possible, but dealers’ inven- 
tories have declined steadily in recent 
months to a more manageable level. 
With the gradual tapering off of de- 
fense volume, company is abandoning 
its practice of sub-contracting part 
of this work. 


Magic Chef C+ 

Shares at 7 aré depressed by un- 
certainties in the appliance market. 
No dividends have been paid since 
June 1, 1953. Management blamed a 
current major readjustment period in 
the appliance industry as responsible 
for a loss of about 20 cents a share in 
1953 as opposed to a profit of $1.26 
in the previous year. Difficulties in 
the appliance field developed because 
of a severe drop in consumer demand 
which occurred in the latter part of 
1953. Sales last year totaled $32.2 
million, an 18 per cent drop from the 
1952 level. Earnings were depressed 
also by large expenditures for new 
tools and dies necessary to turn out 
several redesigned lines of products. 
Although costs should be lower in 
1954, the company will be affected by 
continuing reduction of defense busi- 
ness. 
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National Biscuit bee 

Paying dividends since 1899, stock 
(now 37) ts a quality issue im the 
baking field. (Pays $2 annually to 
yield 5.4%.) Company has purchased 
Schooley & Sons, a manufacturer of 
dog food located in Luzerne, Penn- 
sylvania. No common stock of Na- 
tional was involved in the acquisition, 
but the cash price was not revealed. 
The Pennsylvania firm has been in 


_business since 1870 and produces a 


meal food under the brand name Blue 
Streak distributed mostly in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and New England States. 
National Biscuit has distributed its 
own Milk Bone dog biscuits for many 
years and the present expansion is 
another indication of the growth po- 
tential the company feels exists in 
this field. Schooley will be kept intact 
for the time being, with no changes 
in the product or distribution. 


Northern Natural Gas Be 

Current yield of 4.6% is not at- 
tractive but stock, now at 39, has 
strong growth potential. (Paid $1.80 
in 1953.) Company has settled its 
long-standing rate dispute with the 
FPC and earnings will be bolstered 
by revenues formerly collected under 
bond. (Disposition of prior collec- 
tions under bond has not yet been 
decided.) An addition of 300 million 
cubic feet of gas daily to the system’s 
capacity during 1953 brought the 
total to a billion cubic feet, four times 
that of 1944. This is believed ample 
to service present territory and plans 
are underway to include Waterloo 
and Newton, Iowa, and about 40 
smaller municipalities in Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota and North Dakota. 
Longer-range pipe-line projects in- 
clude a tie-in with Williston Basin 
(North Dakota) and Alberta gas re- 
serves with the northern end of the 
system and with Permian Basin gas 
at the southern end. 


Philip Morris rN 

At 41, shares appear to discount 
unfavorable cigarette publicity and 
provide an attractive return of 7.3% 
on $3 annual dividend. Company 
plans to establish a factory for the pro- 
duction of American-type cigarettes 
in Australia, in either New South 
Wales or Victoria. In the operation 
of the project, Philip Morris would 
use an increasing amount of Austral- 








ian tobacco to blend with the Ameri- 
can and would encourage the produc- 
tion of better Australian leaf. The 
cost of the factory is estimated at 2 
million Australian pounds ($4.2 mil- 
lion dollars). Philip Morris expects 
to meet the entire Australian demand 
for the type of cigarette it produces, 
now virtually unobtainable because 
of restriction of dollar imports and 
because of exports to other countries, 


Reynolds Tobacco "B" A 

Introduction of new brand should 
benefit competitive position; shares 
at 38 yield 6.3% on $2.40 annual 
dividend. Entering the king-size, fil- 
ter tip market, Reynolds will intro- 
duce the new Wunston cigarette, 
soon to be sold in a red, white and 
gold package. Last year, filter tip cig- 
arettes made up 3% per cent of total 
sales, up from 1%4 per cent in 1952, 
and currently there are only two 
established king-size brands in this 
field; Brown & Williamson’s Viceroy 
and Benson & Hedges’ Parliament, 
although a third is being introduced 
in the New York area by Riggio 
Tobacco, makers of Regents. Accom- 
panying the rise of filter tip and king- 
size products, sales of all major 
brands of regular standard size cig- 
arets declined in 1953. Reynolds has 
not disclosed the retail price for the 
new Winston cigarettes as yet. 


Sears, Roebuck o 

Now 60, stock represents one of 
the fastest growing units in the mail 
crder industry. (Paid thus far in 
1954, $1.85; paid in 1953, $1.50.) 
Company will open its 25th Latin- 
American store at Bogota, Colombia, 
this summer. Sales volume of these 
retail units south of the Rio Grande 
reached $78 million last year, with 
more than 80 per cent of all the goods 
sold bought in the countries in which 
the stores operated. Generally, in ad- 
dition to selling mainly native-made 
products, these stores are staffed 
mostly by natives who are among the 
highest paid in each country and all 
participate in the company’s profit 
sharing plan. Latin-American stores 
operate solely a retail sales business, 
but residents of the countries are able 
to order directly by mail from Sears 
from the catalogue. A 26th unit will 
be opened in Lima, Peru, some time , 


in 1955. 
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Insurance Stock 


Yields Not Liberal 


Selected fire insurance issues have several investment 


advantages, but generous income isn't among them. Never- 


theless they have appeal for some classes of investors 


Rs insurance companies as a 
group fared better in 1953 than 
in any previous year, despite the fact 
that fire losses touched a new all-time 
peak of $903.4 million, up 15.1 per 
cent from the 1952 total of $785.0 
million. About one-half of the leading 
fire companies increased dividend 
payments from the level of distribu- 
tions made in 1952. Notwithstanding 
the heavy fire losses incurred during 
the year a number of companies 
showed modest gains in underwriting 
results, and an improvement in over- 
all earnings due mainly to increased 
investment income. 

The disturbing uptrend in fire 
losses continued through January 
with losses above $86.5 million. This 
topped any month in recent years 
with the exception of last August 
when the disastrous General Motors 
fire at Livonia, Michigan, boosted 
the month’s loss total to $107.7 mil- 
lion. Now, with the general economy 
undergoing a moderate slowdown, a 
corresponding rounding off of the 
rise in premium income and possibly 
of investment income, may be ex- 


pected, while the persistent increase 
in loss ratios may nibble further into 
underwriting results. Fire insurance 
rates have been reduced in much of 
the country in the past several years, 
and the rise in premium income traces 
to the increased coverage dictated by 
the rise in the value of goods and the 
expanding cost of building and ma- 
chinery replacement. The current 
year, however, is not expected to see 
any very substantial lowering of fire 
company over-all earnings but in the 
opinion of some of the industry’s 
leaders it may well usher in a series 
of leaner, though not particularly lean 
years. Both 1952 and 1953 were 
above average in results. 


Handle Other Lines 


Not all premium income of the fire 
companies is derived from fire insur- 
ance. Practically all companies en- 
gage in other lines of insurance, less 
than 40 percent of premium pay- 
ments being for fire coverage. Ex- 
tended coverage, a major develop- 
ment of the past decade, accounts for 
some 10 per cent of premium income. 





Automotive insurance has been in- 
creasing rapidly as an income source, 
the intake from this source in 1953 
being placed at close to 30 per cent. 
Indemnity, marine and “multiple 
line” insurance, which enables fire 
companies to write casualty-surety 
lines, accounts for the remainder. 

While dividend rates were in- 
creased by a number of companies 
last year, and others are likely to 
inaugurate raises this year, dividend 
policies of the fire companies are con- 
servative. The average company, in 
line with firms in other insurance 
fields, disburses only about two thirds 
of its net investment income, divert- 
ing the balance, together_ with all 
profits from underwriting operations, 
to capital funds. Investment port- 
folios are made up almost entirely 
from a long term viewpoint. 

Returns on fire insurance stocks 
are not generous. From a strictly 
investment viewpoint most of them 
are highly rated, but their modest re- 
turn and relatively inactive markets 
do not attract the average investor. 
Two important issues are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange — 
the related Continental Fire and Fi- 
delity-Phenix. Fire Association and 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica are listed on the American Stock 
Exchange while the others are traded 
over-the-counter. For the most part 
they find their way into the portfolios 
of institutions or into the holdings of 
wealthy individuals concerned mostly 
with long term capital growth rather 
than immediate ingome. 


Leading Fire Insurance Stock Companies 


*Net *Stockholders’ 
*Underwriting Investment Equity 
-——— Gain ——- r— Income — r—Dec. 31—\ 
1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 

Aetna Insurance............... D$1.77 $0.37 $3.40 $3.07 $86.27 $89.50 
American meeenedl Saat kia gen’ 0.56 1.73 1.89 2.10 38.23- 38.67 
Continental ..... 1.88 0.79 3.52 3.65 91.35 89.08 
Fidelity-Phenix ................ 2.47 1.11 253 3a2 101.16 98.79 
Fire Association .. D0.27 ~—s—: 11.31 4.87 5.34 114.40 115.99 
Fireman’s Fund ....... e2.61 e1.97 e2.02 e1.83 e49.24 e53.39 
eee 0.33 ~=1.61 1.92 1.96 60.45 62.11 
Great American ............... 1.17 0.58 2.06 1.61 45.99 44.04 
CE sien ngs. oa, Sst OS 2.71 0.57 2.94 3.10 68.78 69.34 
I I os ig HEME Era e e6.76 e5.64 e3.82 e4.70 ¢115.09e122.12 
REESE ONES Pence 2. 1.53 0.82 2.57. 2.80 60.25 59.87 
Insurance Co. of No. Amer..... £2.43 £2.09 £3.04 £3.35 £72.55 £72.66 
SE SPE Co. oo dh hanuees D0.49 = 0.87 4.25 4.65 124.33 126.63 
CE er ee eee 1.81 1.61 2i2 223 45.16 45.33 
Me Bae Fe 1.99 D0.99 5.89 6.43 129.22 130.62 
2. gf ot 2 ae 1.56 1.58 1.26 §1.31 27.39 28.84 
Springfield F. & M............. 2.81 1.34 315 Sa 78.19 79.90 
United States Fire............ 2.96 2.34 2.75 2.90 62.83 63.82 





*Per share; based on Convention reports. +Declared or paid to March 10. §Based on 1953 payments or on 


bid. a—Includes extra. 
change. D—Deficit. 
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b—On New York Stock Exchange. e—Adjusted to stock dividends payable in 1954. f—Ad 





c————— Dividends #Recent' cated 
Since 1952 1953 +1954 Price Yield 
1920 $2.25 $2.40 $1.20 57 42% 
1917. 1.00 1.10 0.60 28 4.3 
1854 2.80 a2.95 0.75 2 <-37 
1911 2.80 a2.95 0.75 b79 3.8 
1926 2.70 3.00 0.55 247 be | 
1899 e1.33 e1.33 e0.33 57 2.9 
1910 2.00 2.00 1.00 64 3.1 
1916 1.50 1.50 0.75 33 4.9 
1905 1.60 1.80 0.90 41 4.4 
1900 e2.40 e¢2.40 e0.60 e155 1.6 
1910 1.80 2.40 0.50 41 4.9 
1874 £2.08 £2.29 0.62 293 3.0 
1910 2.50 2.60 1.50 84 pe | 
1902 1.20 1.20 0.35 31 4.5 
1910 3.00 3.40 1.70 106 = 3.2 
1910 0.85 0.90 90.50 40 2.3 
1910 2.00 2.00 1.00 50 4.0 
1910 1.50 1.50 0.45 44 3.4 


current indicated rate. #Over-the-counter 


justed. g—On American Stock Ex 
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Standard Of Indiana 
Plans Big Expansion 


Company plans to spend $500 million in 1954-55 for 


expansion and modernization. Shares afford modest 





yield, but have good longer term growth attributes 


rT here have been a number of an- 

nouncements during the recent 
past of huge expansion and moderni- 
zation programs to be undertaken 
over the next few years by large en- 
terprises. One of these is Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), which plans 
to spend no less than half a billion 
dollars this year and next. This 
would bring the company’s capital 
outlays during the first postwar dec- 
ade to just about an even $2 billion. 
Nearly half of the sum involved in the 
latest plan would be earmarked for 
the development of additional crude 
oil production. 


Background in Brief 


Stanolind is by no means deficient 
in this department even now. Upon 
its segregation from other Standard 
Oil units in 1911, it was exclusively 
a refining and marketing enterprise, 
but it commenced crude producing 
operations in a small way in 1917 and 
expanded them substantially in 1931. 
Even so, its crude output as recently 
as twenty years ago amounted to only 
about one-fourth of its refinery re- 
quirements, and the proportion was 
only 30 per cent in 1940. 

A substantial increase in crude out- 
put together with wartime difficul- 
ties in expanding refinery capacity 
permitted this enterprise to raise the 
portion of its refinery needs supplied 
from its own wells to 56.5 per cent in 
1945. Refining operations have been 
expanded very sharply since then— 
faster, in fact, than the industry aver- 
age—but crude production has kept 
pace well enough so that in 1952 
crude self-sufficiency still amounted to 
the very creditable figure of 48.4 per 
cent. 

In other respects the company is 
also well situated. The twelve refiner- 
ies are modern in every respect, and 
are to be augmented later this year by 
a new facility in North Dakota which 
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will simplify distribution problems as 
well as taking advantage of the rising 
production from the Williston Field. 
Standard of Indiana has been known 
for many years as a leader in refining 
technology, a position maintained by 
intensive and successful research ac- 
tivities. Research outlays have risen 
steadily during the postwar period 
from $4.9 million in 1946 to $14.1 
million in 1952. 

Transportation is another division 
in which this enterprise occupies an 
unassailable position. Although the 
company accounts for only about eight 
per cent of U. S. refinery runs (a 
position, incidentally, which places it 
near the top as far as purely domestic 
operations are concerned), its pipe 
lines carry double that proportion of 
all the crude oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts moved by that method, making it 
the nation’s leading pipe line owner. 
It also operates extensive barge and 
tanker routes. 

In the marketing field, Standard of 
Indiana has also surpassed the indus- 
try average during the postwar 
period, though over a long period of 





Standard Oil of Indiana 


Gross Earned 


Income Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937. . $365.5 $3.66 $2.30 50 —26% 
1938.. 336.0 182 1.00 35%—24% 
1939.. 3445 224 125 30 —22% 
1940.. 358.8 2.20 150 29 —20% 
1941.. 427.2 3.17 150 34%—25% 
1942.. 4582 2.89 1.25 29 —20 

1943.. 500.2 3.31 1.50  3834—28% 
1944.. 611.1 3.63 1.50  3434—3]1 

1945.. 620.1 3.29 1.50  4454—335% 
1946.. 650.66 4.43 1.75  4934—37 

1947.. 910.7 621 200 444—37% 
1948. .1,237.0 9.16 a2.12% 53 —36% 
1949. .1,158.1 6.72 a2.00 457%—36% 
1950..1,303.0 8.09 a2.00 603%,—42% 
1951..1,539.1 9.71 a2.25 78%4—59 

1952. .1,592.1 7.81 a250 92 —70% 
1953..1,709.5 811 a2.50 81%—65% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1893. 
a—Also paid dividends in Standard Oil (N. J.) 
stock: 1/100 share 1948 and 1949; 1/75 share 
rd 1/40 share 1951; 1/50 share 1952 and 





years it has lost ground in a relative 
sense (as have most of the larger in- 
tegrated companies) due to incursions 
by the smaller and faster-growing in- 
dependents. Some ground lost during 
the war and early postwar years still 
remains to be made up; this will 
doubtless be taken care of as part of 
the expansion plan recently an- 
nounced. Directly or through sub- 
sidiaries, the company conducts mar- 
keting operations throughout the 
country except in Nevada, the three 
Pacific Coast states and the three 
Mexican border states. 

No announcement was made of the 
methods to be employed in raising the 
$500 million to be spent in the next 
two years, but it is not likely that 
much, if any, outside capital will be 
needed. The company is in strong 
financial position, with cash and mar- 
ketable securities in excess of total 
current liabilities. Some 1.8 million 
shares of Standard Oil (N. J.) are 
also owned, but are not included in 
current assets. This holding and 
other securities carried as fixed as- 
sets had a market value at the end 
of 1953 of $156.9 million. Thus far 
during the postwar years, by far the 
larger portion of capital outlays has 
been financed out of retained cash 
earnings (including non-cash deple- 
tion and similar charges). 


Blue Chip Issue 


This enterprise has followed a 
rather conservative dividend policy 
for some years. Due to the company’s 
excellent record of growth and sta- 
bility (it has earned profits and paid 
dividends in every year since 1894), 
the stock customarily sells at a com- 
paratively low yield basis, and thus 
possesses only modest attraction for 
income. But as a blue chip with 
favorable longer term growth at- 
tributes, it deserves attention. 

The company is already represented 
in the increasingly important petro- 
chemical field, and is considering fur- 
ther involvement through purchase 
by a subsidiary of the Brownsville, 
Texas, plant of Carthage Hydrocol, 
which produces chemicals from natu- 
ral gas. If carried out, this move 
should further enhance Standard of 
Indiana’s growth potential, already 
substantial thanks to its firmly estab- 
lished position in an industry with 
excellent long term prospects. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


.- - « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Capital Gains 


Tercunicat Experts of 
the Treasury Department who re- 
cently advised the House Ways and 
Means Committee against lowering 
the capital gains holding period from 
six months to three conceded that 
such action might stimulate business 
turnover. But at the same time they 
suggested the proposed change might 
also open a loophole through which 
short term gains could be converted 
into long term increases at an off- 
setting loss in taxes to the Govern- 
ment. Consequently they asked for 
more time to study the matter. 

In requesting a delay the T-men 
took an action we can understand. 
Less clear to us is their concern over 
the possibility that a reduction in the 
time period might encourage wide- 
spread profit-taking. As far as that 
colorful but nearly forgotten charac- 
ter, the board room trader, is con- 
cerned the matter of three months or 
six months is of academic interest 
only. In his trigger-action mind such 
an interval is somewhat the same as 
the distinction between ten light years 
and fifty light years to the astrono- 
mer. It is a measure of time but not 
one to be lived by. At the other end 
of the pole is the man who buys in- 
come. But his purchases are not for 
a quick profit. In between is another 
class of customers who may buy 
stocks on weakness in the hope that 
they can profit on market rebounds. 


Picture of Growth 


Ac LEAR PICTURE of 
growth in which are revealed the rea- 
sons for expansion was presented in 
the Annual Report advertisement of 
the General Electric Company which 
appeared, among other publications, 
in FINANCIAL WorLp’s issue of 
12 


March 10. Sales of this great com- 
pany more than doubled in six years. 
It now is concerned with the task of 
doubling the volume of goods pro- 
duced over the next seven years. At 
one time the mere recitation of such 
statistics would have conjured up the 
image of a big company “devouring” 
many small companies. But General 
Electric effectively explains that 
growth is fed, not by absorption of 
competitors, but from the well-spring 
of research: Management, manufac- 
turing, markets, and engineering 
and scientific. The result is high- 
lighted in this sentence from the text 
of the advertisement: “The Com- 
pany’s 135 per cent increase in sales 
over 1947 (to more than two and 
one-quarter times 1947 volume) has 
been accomplished without buying 
new businesses or other companies. 
Instead, General Electric has grown 
from within, implementing its prog- 
ress through research in many new 


fields.”’ 


Commission Rates 


Cosr accountinc and 
smarter pricing, two activities in 
which business has made marked 
progress in recent years with the aid 
of improved office machines, will as- 
sist a special committee of the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange in getting the 
answer to a thorny problem: Com- 
mission rates. The Exchange de- 
clined some time ago to follow the 
lead of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in advancing such charges. 
But it nevertheless recognized the 
need of more income to keep member 
firms satisfied and continued its stud- 
ies into the subject. The result has 
been a decision of the board of gov- 
ernors to set up a special committee 
to consider the possibilities of adopt- 
ing a schedule of fees for custodial 








functions, dividend deliveries, han- 
dling proxies, research and other spe- 
cial services. In contrast to an across- 
the-board commission increase, the 
special service charges would be based 
on the use of brokerage facilities. 


Letting George Do It 


Tuckep away in the 
body of an address made recently by 
the soft-spoken but hard-hitting 
Allan Sproul, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, is 
an implication that the economy wave 
in Washington may be splashing over 
more terrain than intended. The Re- 
serve Banks, it ‘would appear, are 
being asked to perform more services 
than provided for in their role of 
fiscal agent for Government bureaus 
and departments. Some of these ser- 
vices are free and others provide for 
reimbursement of out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. Governmental bureaus ordi- 
narily are willing to perform such 
services, but now apparently are put- 
ting the pressure on the Central 
Banks for free assistance. In this way 
they are able to improve their budg- 
etary position by the simple expedient 
of “letting George do it.” 

Mr. Sproul, speaking before the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, summed up the situation in this 
manner: “There must be literally 
hundreds of financial housekeeping 
jobs, I suppose, which Government 
departments might seek to have per- 
formed free of charge by the Federal 
Reserve Banks, as fiscal agents of the 
Government, if the doors were 
opened to this sort of thing. The 
final danger would then be that the 
Federal Reserve Banks would be- 
come swamped with these incidental, 
mechanical functions to the detriment 
of the performance of their primary 
duties as central banks.” 
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Grand Union—Growth Situation 


Outpacing most of its competitors, the company has 


had over a 450 per cent increase in volume since 1939 


and latest nine-month earnings are up 42 per cent 


rand is an appropriate word in 

describing the recent history of 
Grand Union, one of the fastest grow- 
ing food chains in the country today. 
Back in 1872, Cyrus D. Jones could- 
n't wait for his neighbors in Scran- 
ton, Pa., to visit his new grocery 
store so he started calling on them 
with some baskets of coffee and tea. 
A few years later in 1876 Jones Bros., 
was formed, consisting of a small 
number of stores and an established 
route delivery system. Today the 
route business is still actively in oper- 
ation although its contribution to 
over-all results (about 9 per cent) is 
becoming less important. Unfortu- 
nately, the present coffee situation is 
having a decidedly adverse effect on 
the sales and earnings of the division. 

In 1928 the descendants of Cyrus 
Jones retired from the business and 
sold their stock to Grand Union, 
which at one time was a company 
subsidiary. In the next eleven years, 
no dividends were declared on the 
common and payments on the cumu- 
lative preferred fell in arrears $7.45 
per share, In the subsequent recapi- 
talization in 1939, each preferred 
shareholder was given $2 in cash, a 
dividend arrears certificate of $5.45, 
and one share of the new capital 
stock. The old common stockholder 
was given a new share for each 15 
old shares held, plus options to buy 
a limited amount of the new stock 
at $10 per share. 

Sales in 1939 (actually for the 
first new fiscal year ending March 
1940) were $37 million, and by fiscal 
1953 had increased five fold to $184 
million. With fiscal 1954 sales of 
$201.8 million 9.6 per cent ahead of 
the previous year, another record 
peak has. been reached. 

Keeping in step with the trend in 
food retailing, the company had been 
building large and extensive super- 
markets. Currently Grand Union has 
285 stores in the U. S., with the 
heaviest concentration (203 units) 
in New York State; 48 are in New 
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*Sales Per f§Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends /§Price Range 
1940.. a$37.2 $0.49 None 44%— 2% 
1941.. 35.1 0.54 None all 2% 
1942.. 39.6 0.21 None — 2% 
1943.. 440 0.20 $0.17 a , 
1944.. 43.9 0.24 0.26 634— 
1945.. 50.1 039 045 1134— rs 
1946.. 554 0.80 058 19 —10% 
1947.. 834 1.98 0.69 14%—10% 
1948.. 998 1.99 0.94 14%—9 
1949.. 1161 2.38 0.80 23%—13% 
1950.. 135.0 299 0.87  303%4—26% 
1951.. 161.0 b3.02 c0.91 391%4—23% 
1952.. 179.4 2.36 0.93 30 —26% 
1953.. 184.1 225 098 33 —26% 
1954.. 201.8 e0.25 e36 —33% 

*Years ended approximately February 28. 


tAdjusted for 2% stock split in 1948 and the fol- 
lowing common stock ‘dividends: 5% in 1949, 
1952-53, 10% in 1950. §Calendar years. a—6l 
weeks ended March 2. b—Adjusted for preferred 
stock dividend. c—Also paid of a share of 
preferred stock. e—To March 10. 





Jersey, eight in Pennsylvania, four in 
Connecticut, and one in Massachu- 
setts. Many of these units are either 
large supers or a smaller version 
called superettes. In addition, the 
company added 31 stores to the chain 
last May by acquiring Carroll’s Ltd., 
in Canada. Four additional units are 
planned for Ontario. The largest 
store in the chain is located at the 
new Elmwood Shopping Center in 
East Paterson, N. J. (where the main 
offices of the corporation are located. ) 

The company has been continuing 
an extensive modernization and ex- 
pansion program with about 20 new 
units being opened in each of the past 
few years (in addition to also closing 


the smaller and unprofitable ones). 
This month, for instance, five new 
stores are scheduled to begin opera- 
tions in New York State. With about 
$100,000 to $125,000 necessary to 
open each new store, the company 
began a debt financing program in 
1947 (debt now totals $8.4 million). 

Since 1947, the company has been 
selling Food-O-Mats, invented by 
President Lansing P. Shield. This 
is a sloping rack device using gravity 
to replenish floor stocks from behind 
the scenes, and saving about 30 per 
cent of floor space. Gradually the 
racks are finding wider applications 
in fields other than the food industry. 

After adjusting for the various 
stock dividends since 1948, earnings 
from fiscal 1940 on have ranged from 
20 cents per share to $3.02 per share. 
With price controls off, the company 
has been able to widen operating 
margins slightly this past fiscal year 
while still maintaining competitive 
prices. For the nine months ended 
November 28 earnings were $2.25 per 
share, a 42 per cent increase over the 
$1.£9 earned in the like period a year 
earlier. 


Dividend Practice 


From the time of reorganization to 
1943, no dividends were paid on 
the common stock although during 
this period, the preferred dividend 
arrears certificates had been grad- 
ually paid off. The company’s large 
scale expansion program has been 
financed partly from retained earn- 
ings; consequently cash dividends in 
relation to earnings have been small 
but beginning in 1948 the company 
adopted the policy of making periodic 
distributions in stock instead of 
larger cash payments. Although the 
management desires to continue this 
policy, subsequent payments may be 
limited by a recent New York Stock 
Exchange ruling against payment of 
stock dividends when its market value 
plus cash payments would be in ex- 
cess of earnings. 

Around 35, the stock is not cheap 
in relation to earnings and the low 
cash yield of 2.9 per cent. However, 
although not of investment grade, the 
stock does appear to offer further 
growth possibilities which would 
warrent its inclusion in a portfolio 
where a moderate degree of risk may 
be assumed. 
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For cooling skyscrapers, 


industry—more and more chose TRANE Equipment 


Sales made by The Trane Com- 
pany increased again in 1953 to the 
highest level in the company’s his- 
tory. This sales increase was due to 
larger sales in several of the air con- 
ditioning lines, as well as to the ex- 
pansion of radiation product lines. 

The increase in sales resulted in 
increased operating profit. However, 
adjustments in arriving at taxable 
income changed to such an extent 
that income taxes increased more 
than profit before taxes. Excess prof- 
it taxes for the year of 1953 are 
estimated at $1,010,000; whereas, in 
1952 excess profit taxes amounted to 
$830,000. 

Sales were stimulated as Trane 
again introduced. new products and 
improved products. 


Trane reports 
for 1953 


heating homes, serving 


A new laboratory was virtually 
completed for broader research ex- 
pected to yield even greater prog- 
ress in the future. 

The report noted Trane equip- 
ment being used more widely than 
ever—serving factories, cooling sky- 
scrapers, heating homes, riding the 
rails, flying with jets, cruising on and 
under the seas. 

President D. C. Minard reported 
the company anticipates keener 
competition in 1954 but looks for- 
ward to another successful year. 


Copy of annual report sent on request. 
NOTE: These statements have been prepared 
solely for information purposes. They must 
not be construed as an offer to buy or sell, 
or as a solicitation of an offer to buy or sell, 
the securities of the Company. 


5 out of 9 new New York skyscrapers P 
were equipped with UniTrane Air Conditioners, 
an example of demand for Trane products in 1953. 
For more and more big buildings like these, 
Trane equipment is manufacturing 
ideal year-’round climates. 
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Record Sales are shown in this ten- 
year chart. Trane has 90 sales offices 
in U.S., 14 in Canada. 





NET INCOME AND TAXES ON INCOME 





CAPITAL INVESTMENT PER COMMON SHARE 


























Operating Profit increased as a result 
of increased sales, but income taxes 
rose more than the profit before taxes. 
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Capital Investment figures above are 
adjusted retroactively, giving effect 
to two-for-one stock split in 1951. 


























<4 New laboratory equipped for 
research as well as testing will 
play major role in developing 
new products, new knowledge, 
to make people more comfort- 
able, industry more produc- 
tive. It will enable longer- 
term product planning. 





TRANE 


. Manufacturing engineers of 
AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, 
ventilating and heat transfer equipment 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. * East. Mfg. Div., Scranton, Penn. 
Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto « 90 U.S. an 


14 Canadian offices. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK | 














Fate of proposed dividend tax credit, and market’s reaction 


to its possible demise, will afford valuable clues to future 


price prospects. In the meantime, caution remains advisable 


The steady advance in stock prices from the 
mid-September lows has yet to show any internal 
signs of bogging down despite the fact that a 
corrective reaction has been overdue, on the basis 
of customary market performance, for some time. 
Much of this sustained strength has unquestionably 
been based on the apparent prospect of some relief 
from the burdensome and inequitable double taxa- 
tion of dividend income, but the status of this 
major bullish influence is now subject to consider- 
able question. 


With their eyes on the election this fall, the 
Democrats have dusted off the hoary but useful 
fiction that all stockholders are rich. They plan to 
vote down dividend tax relief and substitute for it 
an increase in personal exemptions for all taxpay- 
ers. This is, of course, a vote-buying scheme pure 
and simple, but unfortunately it is a very effective 
one, with a good chance of success. The rationaliza- 
tion offered for the move is the theory that the way 
to aid the unemployed is not to encourage industry 
to make jobs for them, but to provide tax relief 
for those who have jobs already. 


The fight on this issue in Congress is likely to 
be a close one. The outcome will have major im- 
plications for the stock market, but investors ap- 
pear oblivious to this. Several weeks ago, when 
the House Ways & Means Committee reconsidered 
the dividend tax proposal it had previously ap- 
proved and trimmed away one-third of the relief 
provided by the bill, this action caused not a ripple 
in the stock market. 


If the Democrats succeed in scrapping what is 
left, and stock prices ignore this important adverse 
development (as they are now ignoring the excel- 
lent possibility that it will occur), such action will 
have to be interpreted as a symptom of serious 
potential market weakness rather than a reliable 
indicator of underlying strength. It will create 
more than a presumption that stock buyers have 
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again succumbed to the familiar delusion that the 
higher the market goes, the more certain it is to 
continue advancing. Such an attitude might very 
possibly carry prices violently upward for months 
to come, but only at the cost of an eventual sharp 
setback in which paper profits would evaporate 
swiftly. 


It is even being contended by experienced and 
responsible people that the economic and political 
changes of recent years make the market relatively 
independent of business influences which in the 


‘past would have been capable of causing an im- 


portant decline. This thesis has a familiar and 
slightly hollow ring to those whose memories go 
back to 1929, or even 1937. Extremely convincing 
arguments can be mustered to support it, but then, 
they always can. The fallacies in these arguments 
never show up until later. 


The adverse implications of investor over-con- 
fidence (if it exists) are not necessarily immediate, 
nor are they anywhere near as serious as they have 
been in the past. Historically, such a condition has 
always presaged a coming market crash, but it has 
never appeared before except when a_ business 
boom was still in progress and stock prices had 
risen to excessive heights in relation to earnings 
and dividends. A business slump cannot appear 
unexpectedly today, for everyone knows it is here 
already, and stock valuations have not gotten out 
of line with values. 


Thus, even if the market displays an unreason- 
ing and unhealthy degree of strength in the face 
of a significant bit of bad news, there will be no 
reason to expect the house to fall in later on. 
Stable dividend payers of good quality will partici- 
pate in any further advance, healthy or not, and 
will suffer less in downturns than will issues of 
lesser grade. Commitments in the former class 
need not be disturbed at present. 

Written March 11, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 











Record Building Outlays 


Outlays for new building have been maintained 
at a surprisingly high rate during early 1954. New 
records were set for both January and February 
with expenditures for all types of new construction 
totaling more than $4.7 billion, a gain of two per 
cent over the same 1953 period. Although Feb- 
ruary outlays were five per cent under January, 
the decline was less than seasonal and the month’s 
total was one per cent greater than the previous 
February record made in 1953. Private spending 
showed renewed vitality, rising five per cent above 
the year-earlier figure. The gain in this field 
sparked the over-all rise since outlays for new pub- 
lic construction, at $1.3 billion, were four per cent 
under the 1953 figure. The Commerce Department 
reported that private residential building, highway 
construction and most types of private non-residen- 
tial building declined less than seasonally during 
February while work on public schools, hospitals 
and sewer and water facilities rose during the short 
month although normally it would decline. Engi- 
neering construction contract awards as reported 
by Engineering News-Record have fallen off sharply 
so far this year from the record volume of early 
1953 when several unusually large projects influ- 
enced results, but a truer picture of work ahead 
should be available in another six or eight weeks. 


Oil Import Dispute 

The dispute over whether to restrict oil imports 
into the United States was highlighted recently by 
the arrival at Houston, Texas, of a tanker with 
crude from the Middle East. (This marks the first 
time a shipment has been made to this country’s 
Gulf Coast.) Texas, which provides more than 50 
per cent of the oil produced in this country, at 
present has a “shut-in” production of around 750,- 
000 barrels daily, while total oil imports were re- 
cently running at 1.2 million barrels daily. Both 
coal and oil interests are seeking legislative limits 
on crude imports, one proposal setting maximum 
heavy fuel oil imports at five per cent of domestic 
demand. However, the major oil importing inter- 
ests point out that this country’s consumption of 
petroleum is far in excess of its share of world 
reserves. 


Freight Car Orders Lag 


Freight car deliveries and orders on hand con- 
tinued to decline in February and no pick-up is 
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immediately in sight. Deliveries totaled 3,974 com- 
pared with 4,944 in the preceding month and 7,780 
in February 1953. With orders for only 2,057 be- 
ing placed, the backlog of cars on order at March 
1 dwindled to 25,411 compared with 27,959 one 
month earlier and 65,400 one year earlier. Rail- 
road operating revenues were off slightly in Jan- 
uary (down 13.1 per cent from the 1953 month) 
while estimated net income of $18 million of the 
Class I roads was but a fraction of the $57 million 
reported for the same month in 1953. Since 46 
of the rail companies failed to earn interest and 
rentals during the month, little interest is being 
shown at this time in rolling stock replacements. 


Liquor Tax Relief Postponed 


The Senate Finance Committee’s decision to 
pigeon-hole a House-approved bill allowing distil- 
lers to keep whisky in bond for 12 years without 
paying taxes indicates little likelihood of action 
being taken on the measure at this session. Under 
present law, whisky in bonded warehouses becomes 
subject to a $10.50 per gallon tax after eight years 
of storage and, while some nine million gallons 
reached the eight-year limit in 1953, the figure is 
expected to rise to 16 million gallons in 1954, 26 
million in 1955, and 88 million in 1956. Federally 
bonded warehouses currently hold about 716 mil- 
lion gallons of whisky, equal to a 614 year supply 
at the present rate of consumption. One probable 
result of failure to extend the bonding period would 
be a strain on the finances of some segments of 
the industry. Increased competition is also becom- 
ing apparent, as reflected in recent price cuts on 
bottled-in-bonds and introduction of low-priced 
bourbons. 


Who Gets CCC Benefits? 


Spurred by President Eisenhower’s statement 
that the chief beneficiaries of the farm price-sup- 
port program are the large highly mechanized. farm 
units and not the small farmer, the House Banking 
and Currency Committee obtained from the Agri- 
culture Department interesting confirmation of the 
President’s assertion. The tabulation by states com- 
pares the average of the five largest loans on 1953 
corn, cotton and wheat with the average of all 
loans in each state. It shows the average of the 
five largest cotton loans as ranging up to $649,335 
in California with Mississippi second with $479,- 
355. The average of all cotton loans ranged only 
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from $229 in Oklahoma to $1,731 in California. 
Iowa with $98,535 as the average of the five high- 


est loans on corn, leads that division; the average . 


of all loans ranges from $610 in North Carolina 
to $3,009 in Delaware. In wheat Washington leads 
with a five-loan average of $219,968, and a $10,500 


state-wide all loan average. 


Silicones Still Growing 


Use of silicones, a new class of man-made chem- 
icals, has expanded 25 times in the past nine years 
and forecasts are that it will treble in the next 
five years alone. More than 30 major areas of 
use have already opened up for these compounds 
in which the key material is silicon—which is de- 
rived from sand and is the second most abundant 
element. And by chemically altering the structure 
of the silicone chain, millions of addition silicone 
combinations are believed possible. Some growing 
uses of the materials at present are in furniture 
and auto polish, in protective coatings, electric in- 
sulation, and silicone rubber which is going into 
aircraft and ordnance equipment. Besides unusual 
surface properties, the compounds are water-repel- 
lent and offer outstanding resistance to heat and 
cold. The leading factors in this field are General 
Electric—which pioneered in silicones as far back 
as 1932—Union Carbide and Dow Corning. 


Margarine Use Growing 


Margarine production reached a new January 
high and the second highest monthly total in in- 
dustry experience with output of nearly 132 million 
pounds vs. 126.6 million in January 1953. With 
steadily growing use, the Department of Agricul- 
ture forecasts per capita consumption of 8.3 pounds 
this year vs. 8.1 pounds in 1953, and if the Jan- 
uary output rate is continued production in 1954 


probably will exceed the record of nearly 1.3 bil- 
lion pounds made last year. Principal ingredients 
used by the industry are expected to rise to more 
than 600 million pounds of refined soybean oil 
and some 300 million pounds of refined cotton 


seed oil. 


REA Loans Bulge 


Following several months of well below-average 
applications for Government loans to extend elec- 
trification and telephone facilities in rural areas, 
applications in January took a sharp upward bulge 
in each division. The Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration in January approved loans totaling $21.- 
968,000 for electrical generation and transmission 
equipment and consumer facilities, which com- 
pared with $9,967,500 in January 1953. The REA 
also approved telephone loan applications for $3,- 
088,000 bringing the loan total for the first seven 
months of the fiscal year to $35,974,000, vs. $30,- 
042,000 in the year-earlier fiscal period. Electric 
loans, however, still lag the preceding fiscal year. 
Despite the $12 million bulge in January loans for 
the seven months ended January 31 last totaled 
only $80.6 million vs. $88.9 million in the same 
1952-53 seven months. 


Corporate Briefs 


Dobeckmun Co. plans to establish a subsidiary 
plant in The Netherlands for the production of 
plastic-covered aluminum fibres used for weaving 
of textile goods. 

General Motors has discontinued production of 
Pontiac trucks because of a limited market. 

York Corporation announced a financing pro- 
gram covering proposed sale of $18 million deben- 
tures and 220,000 additional shares of common 
stock. 
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Investment Service Section 


_ SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given——together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


; These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24ee, 1972-67. 2.005060 99 2.57% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 98 2.87 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 107 3.66 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 98 2.81 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

SE, sotdishscacaaSiecheanne 100 §=3.12 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 99 3.06 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 93 3.03 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975..... 97 2.94 10336 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 96 2.95 105 
Southern Pacific Ca 4%s, 1969.... 105 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970. 102 3.09 104% 
West Penn Electrc 3%s, 1974...... 103 3.30 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
mem purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 130 5.38% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum.............. 58 4.31 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 105 4.29 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv...... 110 4.55 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attention of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
r--Dividends— Recent 1953 

1952 1953 Price Div’ds 

Dow Achemicaliiscwisi essa *0.80 *1.00 36 28% 
El] Paso Natural Gas........... 160. *160° °37 43 
Senet WbUs as ickkow os iosk see 2.40 2.65 59 4.5 
Int'l Business Machines....... *4.00 *4.00 291 1.4 
Standard Oil of California...... 3.00 3.00 61 4.9 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 200 250 73 334 
United Air Lines.............. 150 350: 323: "65 
United: Bisonit. 2.03 cisic. sched 200. 200 (39 .:S2 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 2.00 200 60 3.3 





* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
r--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Divds 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 164 55% 
Borden Company ............. 280 280 59 4.7 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 2.30 43 5.6 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *240 50 48 
rans 05s Ba ch ccanties seh enas 3.00 3.00 49 6.1 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 450 500 64 78 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 45 6.7 
May Department Stores........ 1.80 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 205 41 54 
Pacific Lightite. oi sccicds cdces 150 1.62%4.34 75.9 
Philip Morris. Led... ....:.< <0 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
Sahowat FN: 6 ins 5 5k cdapids 240 240 42 57 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 2.00 225 4 5.6 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 200 40 5.0 
Soerhing TG «5.06.6 ecks cia scien 200 2.00 38 53 
Texas CommpGny «ooo. + 0.08000 aie 3.00 340 66 5.2 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 6.00 117 5.1 
United Feat ie seiiv ities di 400 350 49 7.1 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 170 26 65 
West Penn Electric............ 205 220 3 55 





* Also paid stock. t Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 
r~Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Divds 


Aled Be nies Sos00ncsascns $3.00 $3.00 43 70% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 55; 7.3 
Clactt, Pasay fois cc. cence 220 250 35 7.1 
Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 090 13 69 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 46 6.0 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 2.00 29 69 
General Motors ............... 400 400 64 63 
Glidden Company ............ 335... 200. . 33. 61 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 6.00 71 8.6 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 2.00 39 5.1 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 400 70 5.7 
Simmons Company ........... 250 2.50 32 8.0 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 300 54 5.6 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... i6b: 16 Be $A 
CD, Bae is REP ctl FAM od ck 3.00 300 41 7.3 
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Washington Newsletter 





Consumer purchases lagging in fields to be affected by 


pending excise tax cuts—Agriculture Department reports 


progress in making powders of 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Once more, 
the luggage and other industries sub- 
ject to retail excises face a period in 
which customers will be awaiting tax 
cuts. In order to shorten it, the 
House Rules Committee sent the bill 
on that subject to the floor almost as 
soon as it came in from the Ways and 
Means Committee. Moreover, it 
transmitted it under a rule forbidding 
amendment on the floor, and so im- 
mediate passage was assured. 

Now that it has been passed, the 
bill must go to the Senate, where, to 
say the least, it will be rewritten. 
Several Senators have proposals to 
raise personal income tax exemptions. 
For them, it’s a question of whether 
to amend the immediate bill, passed 
quickly in the House, or instead the 
one embracing all sorts of technical 
revisions, which the House Commit- 
tee worked on for a year and which 
will be taken up next. 

While tax bills originate in the 
House, it’s the Senate that usually 
writes them. That’s because debate 
on them is limited in the House. 
Senators put in the amendments a 
majority of Representatives usually 
prefer. Whether the reductions in 
excises will remain is pretty hard to 
forecast—even for those who do most 
of the rewrite work. It’s fairly likely 
that the Senate in this field will be 
less generous than the House. 


On behalf of various visiting 
business delegations, Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks has been trying 
continually to make the State Depart- 
ment revise its policies. The visitors 
want just what you’d expect—more 
tariff protection. So far, Weeks has 
been wholly unsuccessful but the 
delegations keep on asking for his 
help. 


The decline in personal income 
Over the past several months has been 
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fruits and vegetables 


wholly in wages and salaries, whose 
annual rates declined more than $4 
billion from November through Janu- 
ary. The amount is rather less than 
you’d expect from Census figures on 
unemployment. Dividend and _ in- 
terest income has held up pretty 
well. 

Other figures too are generally 
somewhat bearish. Since last year, 
manufacturers’ sales have gone down 
more than 15 per cent in the hard 
goods field, though not at all for soft 
goods. On the other hand, their in- 
ventories have increased. Unfilled 
orders have slackened for all industry 
but for durable goods most of all. 
This last point is less serious than it 
first sounds: orders still‘cover almost 
five months of shipment. 

New orders on manufacturers’ 
books are less than sales for hard 
goods and slightly ahead for soft. 
Unless things change, this points 
either to curtailed output or to a fur- 
ther increase in inventories. In 
Washington, a major preoccupation is 
to find the right word for this situa- 
tion—one between an “adjustment” 
and “recession,” whether “rolling” or 
simon-pure. 


Dairymen are likely this month 
to increase their sales of butter to the 
Government since the price will drop 
April 1., Since milk production is 
running pretty high, the volume of 
sales would be large anyway. After 
this month, the Government may sell 
some of the butter in open market 
with accompanying publicity that will 
keep domestic brokers away from the 
auction. Most is expected to go 
abroad. 


Agriculture Department scien- 
tists are trying, with considerable 
hope of success, to change practically 
all fruits and vegetables into powders. 
They’re close to an orange powder, 





which may drive out the sale of juice. 
Now they’re working on tomato juice. 
It costs $40 to ship a ton of the juice 
across the country. Cost for shipping 
equivalent powder is $2—a difference 
of 1.9 cents a pound. 

The technicians discovered a new 


process. The old one was first to 
make juice and then to drain off the 
water. Now they have one that, if 
perfected, will turn tomatoes into dust 
directly. A large equipment manu- 
facturing company is at work on 
engineering the project, which at the 
moment has only been tried in lab- 
oratories. 

If they’re good, powders generally 
sell better. In the case of milk, 
people bought powders once—but 
only once. The retailers would rather 
stock dry food, on which there’s less 
spoilage. From the housewives’ point 
of view, it’s usually a matter of in- 
adequate refrigerator or freezer space. 
After tomatoes, the Department 
promises powders for most of the 
fruits you can think of. 


Capital Transit, which now 
sells at under 13, is in an unusual 
position. Without any suggestion of 
a receivership, the local court had 
forbidden it for the time being either 
to retire its bonds or to pay the 40c 
a share dividend just declared. The 
injunction may very well be made 
permanent. 

Since the Wolfson interests took 
over, dividends were paid regardless 
of earnings. However, the bond in- 
denture interfered with this so. the 
board voted to call the bonds. The 
new PUC got scared that remaining 
cash would be drained off and the 
shell of the company dumped on the 
District Government. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Giant of materials-handling machines, the 
Ross Carrier shares the exclusive advan- 
tage of all Clark machines: ifs vital 
components are built by 


LGR 


EQUIPMENT 


Outstanding Name in 
POWER-TRANSMISSION ENGINEERING 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS: BUCHANAN e BENTON HARBOR 
and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT... 
TRANSMISSIONS e@ AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTORUNITS e FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS e ROSS CARRIERS e POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS e POWER SHOVELS e ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS @ GEARS AND FORGINGS 














Insurance Company 
of North America 


Philadelphia 
DIVIDEND NO. 292 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 62%¢ per share 
on the capital stock of the 
Company, payable April 15, 
1954 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 
31, 1954. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


J. KENTON EISENBREY 
March 9, 1954 Treasurer 
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United States 
Plywood 


Corporation 





For the quarter ended January 81, 1954, a cash 
dividend of 85c per share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of this corporation has been declared 
payable April 12, 1954, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business April 1, 1954. 


SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 


New York, N. Y., March 3, 1954 











New-Business Brevities 





Office Appliances ... 

If you’re faced with a regular prob- 
lem of stapling together large quanti- 
ties of printed matter, it might be 
profitable to look into the automatic 
stapler adapter which is distributed 
by Andrew Technical Service—avail- 
able in two models for use with 
either one or two ordinary desk 
staplers, the electrical mechanism 
frees the hands of an operator to feed 
material as rapidly as he can work. 
. . . Too much figuring to do with 
pencil and paper, but shy on such 
work to warrant an expensive adding 
machine ?—the answer is the Light- 
ning portable adding machine which 
adds by rotating some dials clock- 
wise, subtracts by working the dials 
counter-clockwise. . . . Bank execu- 
tives in the audience will be interested 
in the fact that National Cash Regis- 
ter Company has brought out a com- 
panion to its Class 31 line of bank 
bookkeeping machines—called the 
“34” line, it includes both typewriter 
and non-typewriter models suitable 
for a variety of bank recording tasks. 
. . . Duplicopy Company has an- 
nounced a compact spirit process du- 
plicator which will print gummed 
labels, tags and cards in five colors 
at the rate of 100 per minute—called 
the Duplicopy Printer, it handles 
work up to 4 x 7 inches in sizes, and 
even tags with strings or wires at- 
tached ; it’s recommended for stores, 
small offices, factories. 


Automotive ... 

A safety switch which permits a 
driver to cut out. battery current and 
thereby render all electrical controls 
“dead” is on the market under the 
trade name Auto-Gard—introduced 
by Lincoln Associates, it enables a 
driver quickly to stop a horn that is 
blowing or it can prevent a fire that 
might result when smoking wires are 
detected; although it can easily be 
installed in view on the dashboard, 
the switch might preferably be hidden 
so as to serve as a theft control or 
to prevent children from accidentally 
starting the motor. . . . Harbinger of 


spring: Standard Oil Company (In- 7 


diana) has launched its annual spring 


advertising campaign which this year | 


is featuring a new super-octane White 
Crown gasoline—use this premium 
product, states the company, to get 
“new car power whatever the age of 
your car.” . 


. . Ford dealers soon will | 


have in stock an accessory that will} 


automatically raise the top of a con- 
vertible at the first raindrop—as a 
safety precaution, however, the gim- 
mick is so wired that it cannot oper- 
ate while the car is in motion. 


Appliances & Gadgets... 


es 


SPR NEN OLED 


Hailed as the first all-steel peg- 


board style utility rack, the Sturdt- 
Bilt unit pictured below consists of 
two, three or four 11-inch panels that 
fit into a 31-inch high frame, the en- 
tire unit being made to mount on a 





wall with four screws—each panel 

comes with 12 hanger hooks which 
are easily placed to meet individual 
needs, and a complete unit includes 
three slotted tool-holder shelves to ac- 


commodate screwdrivers and_ the 
like; finish is baked enamel in gray, 
beige or red... . A brass door lock 
has been developed by Servel, Inc., 
as an accessory for its portable Won- 
derbar refrigerator to protect con- 
tents when the unit is kept in an of- 
fice or showroom—detachable, it 
merely slips over the regular latch in 
a manner that prevents the door from 
being opened. .. . Next month Ron- 
son Art Metal Works, Inc. expects 
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to begin limited. distribution of the 
first electric shaver to be made by this 
company—parts for the shaver are 
being made in Germany, but the unit 
will be assembled here at home... . 
Just a year ago this time Avco Manu- 
facturing Corporation’s Bendix Home 
Appliances Division introduced a 
combination electric laundry unit that 
both washed and dried in one auto- 
matic operation—now this Duomatic 
appliance is also available in a gas- 
operated version. 


Building . . 

From England comes word of a 
floor tile that can’t be distinguished 
from solid wood flooring once it is 
laid, and which can be set in cement 
mortar directly over concrete—made 
in nine-inch squares by Aero Re- 
search Ltd., Ardu-x tile, as it is called, 
is a hardwood veneer resin-bonded to 
a sand base. .. . More potential home 
owners may be interested in the pre- 
fabricated structures offered by U.S. 
Steel Homes, Inc., when they learn 
that financing arrangements may be 
easier to make in the future—thanks 
to the parent company, U.S. Steel 
Corporation, a new financial subsidi- 
ary to be known as U. S. Steel Homes 
Credit Corporation will undertake fi- 
nancially to assist franchised dealers 
so that they in turn will be better 
equipped to market mortgages on 
erected houses. . . . Interested in 
building a 16x24-foot aluminum and 
shatterproof plastic greenhouse ?— 
Monsanto Chemical Company, which 
manufactures the reinforced plastic, 
will send interested readers illustrated 
plans plus a list of materials... . An 
economical, lightweight ceramic build- 
ing block has been developed for 
Arabian-American Oil Company by 
the Armour Research Foundation in 
the former’s efforts to find a building 
material which could be made in 
Arabia from easily-obtained native 
materials—since the all-ceramic block 
has been found to have certain ad- 
vantages over the cement block which 
is common to this country, it could 
well be that the new material in time 
will also find a market at home. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
















© Sales established 
a record high of 
$8,098,981 
compared with 
$7,622,249 in 
1952. 








@ Earnings were 
$1.05 


a share versus MANUFACTURERS OF 





$1.07 in 1952. ce 
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@ Dividends were WALL & es 
increased from TILE ee 
$.55 a share to FLOOR = 
$.60 a share. 8 
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AMERICAN == 
ENCAUSTIC TILING i 


. © Federal and Excess 
Profits Taxes totaled 
$2.10 a share, 
almost 67% of 
earnings. E.P.T. 
alone amounted to 

35 cents a share. 








COMPANY, INC. == 


1953 = ce 
Annual Report # FE 









© Product sales prices 
were raised 5%— 
the first since 1950— 
despite the fact that 
costs of labor and 
materials have 
increased 22% and 
15% respectively. 


Rica 




















@ A new warehouse 
was opened in 

St. Louts to better 
serve the expanding 
needs of the tile trade 
in the lower 
Mississippi Valley 
and the Southwest. 












@ 1954 started with 
a four months’ 
backlog; prospects 
for continued 


A copy of the Annual : 
Report may be obtained 


ty broducts by writing the Company at 
Pd Lansdale, Pennsylvania : 
good 


Matcoim A. SCHWEIKER, # 
President 
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Roya. TYPEWRITER 
Company, INC. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.1214 per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1954, has been 
declared payable April 15, 1954 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on March 26, 1954. 


A dividend of 3742¢ per share 
has been declared payable April 
15, 1954, on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
hoiders of common stock of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
March 26, 1954. 


C. von SPRECKELSEN 
March 10, Secretary 


——RIYAL—— 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


COMPANY 


214th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared 
from the Accumulated Surplus 
of the Company a dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable 
March 31, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 15, 1954. Checks 
will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 








Philadelphia, March 5, 1954 
















Te 
Transmission 
Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 26 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 35c 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable April 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record on 
March 12, 1954. 


J. E. IVINS, 
Secretary. 








ABOUT TO MOVE? 
Don't rely upon the Post Office te 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 
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Business Background 





Chrysler girds for competition ahead by making basic change 


in management policy—Lauds Eisenhower depreciation proposal 





OLICY CHANGE — Stock- 

holders of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion have good reason to appreciate 
the 1953 annual report of the com- 
pany which is packed with nourish- 
ing meat for investors. Signed by 
K. T. KELLER, chairman, and L. L. 
COLBERT, president, the study among 
other subjects discusses briefly and 
pointedly two matters of major inter- 
est; namely, the company’s acceler- 
ated depreciation policy and a basic 
change in management policy. 


Chrysler’s Plan — Chrysler’s 
growth and financial success since 
1928 have been achieved under a 
strongly centralized managenfent pol- 
icy. During that period the company 
has produced more than 16 million 
cars and over two million trucks, a 
record that speaks for itself. “It is 
believed, however,” the joint report 
says, “that with its present size and 
diversity, a divisionalized structure 
of autonomous profit centers will pro- 
vide the management with a better 
framework for development of the 
Corporation’s growth in the years 
ahead. This divisionalized program 
will require time for completion. It 
will emphasize the spirit of competi- 
tion and the profit motive for each of 
our operations.” Incidentally, the 
change will also create larger oppor- 
tunities for key personnel. 


Ploughing Back— In strength- 
ening its financial position for contin- 
uing increases in productivity ahead, 
the company charged off $46.9 mil- 
lion depreciation last year against 
$36.6 million the year before. Amor- 
tization of tools, dies, jigs and fix- 
tures amounted to $66.5 million in 
1953 against $30.2 million in 1952. 
In both years the amounts charged 
to operations for depreciation exceed- 
ed the amount deductible for tax pur- 
poses. Instead of basing deductions 
on equal annual charges over the life 
of the property, more depreciation 
was provided in the early years after 


By Frank H. McConnell 





acquisition. “It is encouraging to note | 
that the method for computing de- | 
preciation recommended in President 
EISENHOWER’S 1954 budget message | 
is identical in principle to the method [ 
which the corporation has_ been f 


using,” the report notes. “This is a 
more realistic policy and should en- 
courage plant investment and im- 
provement by industry generally.” 





Investor Profits—The plus bene- 
fits that accrue from stock ownership 
are illustrated by the experience of 
Peter B. WILLIs, an 11-year-old of 
White Plains, N. Y. You may recall 
that Peter, then 10, wrote a letter 
Over one year ago to the president of 
Argus Cameras, Inc.—Rosert E. 
Lewis of Ann Arbor, Mich.—enclos- 
ing a check for $9.75 and asking for 
one share of the company’s stock: 
“Send me this income dad says I will 
get when you pay dividends on that 
stock.” The benefits follow: divi- 
dends as requested, an appreciation 
in market value, an incentive to read, 
of all things, the financial pages of 
newspapers to see how his company 
is doing in the market and consider- 
able expertness in long division. 
Peter, it seems, likes to figure the 
yield on his investment and, even 
before his teacher got around to 
showing him how, had his father 
teach him long division. 





Tool-Lease Plan — Kearney & 
Trecker (Milwaukee), one of the na- 
tion’s best known manufacturers of 
milling and precision-boring machines 
for metal working, has developed a 
rental plan for its machine tools with 
an option to buy after a specified 
time. Said to be the first of its kind 
in the industry, the plan offers three 
varieties of lease agreements, each 
running for seven years with the 
right to terminate or purchase at the 
end of one, two or three years (or 
later) depending upon the plan 
chosen. The tool-lease plan assures 
the manufacturer of the services of a 
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machine as long as needed without 
committing him for the total life of 
the machine, thereby avoiding the 
risk of high obsolescence. It also has 
the advantage of freeing working 
capital for other purposes. From 
early indications, said President 
Francis J. TRECKER, the program 
“will stimulate both sales and rentals 
of our products in increasing num- 
bers.” In 1953 the company (Over- 
the-Counter) reported sales of $51.4 


Billion and net income of $2 million. 


Tariff Battle—The need of ex- 
treme care in cutting tariffs and 
otherwise encouraging foreign com- 


Bpetition to enter the domestic market 
Mis emphasized by Gwitym A. PRICcE, 
|president of the Westinghouse Elec- 


tric Corp. In the manufacture of 
heavy power equipment, he points 
out in a recent letter to stockholders, 
low-cost foreign labor is an important 
price factor, for this is not a mass- 
production ‘business. In particular he 
decried Government purchases of 
foreign equipment. 





Westinghouse Air Brake — In 
1953 when this company was busily 
coordinating newly acquired busi- 
nesses in its organization as part of 
its broad decentralization program, 
net earnings fell a shade below the 
year before—$2.43 a share against 
$2.55 in 1952. Meanwhile Westing- 
house ended 1953 with a backlog of 
$67.5 million unfilled orders. “It is 
encouraging that so far in 1954,” said 
Epwarp O. BosHELL who heads the 
enterprise, “new ordets received from 
non-defense products have exceeded 
shipment.” 


Rise of Packaging—Full recog- 
nition to the importance of packag- 
ing, not only in providing product 
protection, but almost equally so in 
terms of sales promotion is now given 
by the effectively directed American 
Management Association and other 
associations representing industry. 
An underlying reason is advanced by 
Grorce REINER who heads the pack- 
age design firm bearing his name. 
“Unless the interest aroused by ad- 
vertising,” he points out, “is sus- 
tained by the package design at the 
point of decision—the retail shelf— 
much of the promotion effort will be 
wasted,” 
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AMERICAN 


It’s ready 


ccveres | POLKS 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividend on the com- 
mon stock: 

A REGULAR QUARTERLY dividend 
of 40c per share, payable March 27, 
1954 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 15, 1954. 


GAYLORD DAVIS, 


Vice President and Treasurer 


March 5, 1954 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 = 1953 


9 Months to Janwary 31 


Crown Zellerbach ....... $2.63 $2.58 
Solar Aircraft Co........ 1.78 3.34 
U. By Piped. ssc sce 2.18 2.48 
6 Months to January 31 
ee 0.76 0.76 
Grayson-Robinson Stores. 0.31 1.02 
Hayes Industries ........ 1.10 1.14 
SS oe eee 0.84 D0.58 
Micromatic Hone ........ 1.78 1.01 
Royal Typewriter ....... 0.81 1.11 
ES 8 ee 2.22 1.21 
Waukesha Motor ........ 0.80 0.79 
3 Months to January 31 

tS Pee” D1.73. =D0.35 
NG BE EBidwiciss osdewun 0.07 0.56 
Do LS re 0.20 0.15 
Emerson Radio & Phono.. 0.23 0.46 
General Shoe ........... 0.82 0.91 
Lee Rubber & Tire....... 0.94 1.49 
Marathon Corp. ......... 0.34 0.33 
Ryan Aeronautical ...... 1.55 0.97 
OPW. THACE os Skis vices coe we D0.09 0.08 
Stevens (J. P.).......... 0.51 0.58 
| 1953 1952 
12 Months to December 31 

Adams-Millis Corp. ..... 2.20 2.83 


Air-Way Elec. Appliance. 1.12 2.47 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 1.11 1.02 


Allen Industries ........ 1.93 1.86 
Allis (Louis) Co......... 5.38 6.68 
American Enka ......... 5.74 5.42 
Amer. & Foreign Power.. 1.16 0.97 
Amer. Hospital Supply... 1.88 2.00 
American News ......... 0.97 3.19 
American Optical........ 3.10 2.96 
Amer. Smelting & Ref.... 2.87 5.30 
Amer. Water Works..... 1.15 0.81 
Apex Smelting .......... 1.84 2.65 
Arvin Industries ........ 253 2.48 
Atlantic Coast Line Co... 6.09 6.07 
Babcock & Wilcox....... 7.75 6.62 
a 1.45 1.63 
Beck (A. S.). Shoe ...... 1.87 1.73 
Bell Tel. of Canada...... *2.31 *2.35 
Benson & Hedges........ 2.74 2.05 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson.. 4.22 2.19 
Bower Roller Bearing.... 3.06 2.99 
re 3.07 2.81 
Brown Durrell .......... 0.56 0.56 
Burroughs Corp. ........ 1.44 1.58 
Carey (Philip) Mfg. .... 2.90 2.73 
Carpenter Paper ........ 2.44 2.46 
Certain-teed Products ... 2.43 2.24 
City Auto Stamping...... 3.22 3.18 
Coca-Cola Co. aicccsesss 6.60 6.38 
Cohen (Dan) ........2.. 1.48 2.02 
Colonial Stores ......... 3.02 2.62 
Columbus & So. Ohio El.. 2.15 2.07 
Community Pub. Service. 1.60 1.48 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr... 1.03 0.97 
Consol. Engineering ..... 0.61 0.56 
Cream of Wheat......... 1.89 1.88 
Crown Cork & Seal...... 0.81 0.26 
Cuban Tobacco.......... 0.97 0.45 
Curtiss-Wright ......... 1.36 1.02 
Cutter Laboratories ..... 1.03 0.11 
Delta Electric ........... 1.66 1.75 
Detroit Steel Products... 3.83 3.57 
De ‘Vithies Co... ......... 2.46 3.01 
Dictaphone Corp. ........ 8.90 8.91 
Donnacona Paper ........ *2.87 *3.00 
Dragon Cement ......... 6.18 5.26 
du Pont (E. I.) de 

Se eR ae 4.94 4.70 
ei A ere 0.47 0.54 
Edison (Thomas A.)..... 3.05 2.58 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


Electric Ferries 
Electrographic Corp. .... 
Falstaff Brewing ........ 
Fansteel Metallurgical ... 
Farrel-Birmingham 
Federal Paper Board 
Fraser Companies 
Fruit of the Loom 
Gardner-Denver 
General Alloys .......... 
General Fireproofing ..... 
Gen. Precision Equipment 
Gen. Railway Signal 
General Refractories ..... 
Glenmore Distilleries .... 
Goebel Brewing ......... 
Graham-Paige Corp. 
Greyhound Corp. ........ 
Hall (C. M.) Lamp...... 
Harbison-Walker Refract. 
oe re 
Hein-Werner Corp. ...... 
Helme (George W.)..... 
Hewitt-Robins .......... 
Hines (Edward) Lumber. 
Holeproof Hosiery 
Homestake Mining 
Illinois Power ........... 
Industrial Rayon 
Interlake Iron ........... 
Int’l Railways of C.A..... 
Interstate Power ........ 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur... 
Kahn’s (E.) Sons 
Lee (H. D.) 


eee eee eee 


eee eeee 


eee eer eee 


60 6 @@ Be € 8 0 0 


Lehigh Valley Coal....... 


Liberty Products ........ 
FO a a 
Lone Star Cement....... 
Longhorn Port. Cement.. 
Rae CO... ceed ans. 
Macassa Mines .:........ 


Magic Chef, Inc.......... D0.20 


Magma Copper ......... 
Mallory (P. E.) ........ 
Medusa Port. Cement.... 
Metal “Textile ..523..... 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Mountain States Tel...... 
Mauskocee 0. s... Bens. 
Nat'l Cash Register...... 
Nat'l Mall. Steel Cast.... 
Wattonal “ea: . 28 se ks os 
Neisner Brothers ........ 
Newport Electric ........ 
Nicholson Fale: ..3..6..... 
Niles-Bement-Pond 


Northeast Airlines ....... 


Northern Natural Gas.... 
Gee ic | Meat =: ee 
[OO MSRSS es ee eek sa 
O’Sullivan Rubber ....... 
Otter Tail Power........ 
Pacific Public Service.... 


Pan Amer. Petr. & Trans. 


Park & Tilted. ccs... 
Penick @- WOT. occ ss ces 
ae Pe ee 
Pihser (16) 266d esses 
so ee ee 
Phillips-Jones Corp. ..... 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem.. 
Pratt & Lambert......... 
Public Service (Indiana). 
a. a. errs ene 
Quaker State Oil........ 
Radio Corp. of Amer..... 
Reliable Stores ......... 





12 Months to December 31 
$0.88 0.54 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 1952 


12 Months to December 31 


REO Thestres .......<.. D$0.08 $0.26 
Robbins Mills ........... D3.78 D1.25 
Robertshaw-Fulton ...... 1.90 1.9] 
St. Joseph Light & Pwr.. = 1.73 1.47 
Sangamo Electric ........ 2.81 2.88 
ae 6.10 4.65 
Simmons-Boardman ..... 0.99 0.21. 
= eee ree 4.97 4,79 | 
ek DP otis sa6h swine 3.01 3.26 
Standard Oil (Indiana).. 8.11 7.81 
Standard Oil (N. J.).... = 9.13 8.58 
Standard Ry. Equip. Mfg. 1.39 1.50 
Standard Screw ......... 10.05 9.80 F 
Stewart-Warner ........ 3.04 3.30 
Sun Chemical ........... 1.02 0.93 F 
Sweets Co. of Amer...... 2.41 2.70 
Sylvania Elec. Products.. 3.10 2.77 
Syracuse Transit ........ “1.60 2.47 
Texas Eastern Trans..... 1.33 1.11 
Texas Gulf Sulphur...... 7.35 7.52 
Thompson (John R.)..... 0.17 1.23 
Timken Roller Bearing... 4.48 4.38 
Transue & Williams...... 2.76 3.74 
Tung-Sol Electric ....... 3.07 3.75 
err rr ee 1.89 1.84 
Union Tank Car......... 4.37 4.06 
United Corporations “B”. *0.67 *0).64 
United Gas Corp......... 1.99 1.56 
L. BS. BWR. «ino saecs 9.69 7.56 
i a eee 4.04 4.59 
Ul SOOM oes cts 1148 «NS 
Van Norman Co......... 2.41 2.93 
Victor Chemical ........ 1.76 1.39 


Washington Gas Light... 2.30 2.51 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 2.43 2.55 


West Kentucky Coal..... 2.09 2.92 
West Penn Electric...... 3.43 3.41 
Whirlpool Corp. ......... 2.96 2.71 
Whitaker Paper ........ 5.36 5.82 
Winston & Newell....... 1.97 2.89 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr....... 4.75 4.41 
York Corrugating ....... 2.10 1.91 

9 Months to December 31 
Bulova Watch .......... 4.79 4.23 
First Nat’l Stores........ 3.13 2.80 
Philip Morris ........... 3.65 2.91 


6 Months to December 31 
Allied Artists Pictures... 0.21 0.20 


Chickasha Cotton Oil..... 2.28 0.52 
Club Aluminum ......... 0.27 0.42 
Columbia Pictures ....... 2.41 0.17 
Smith-Corona, Inc. ...... 0.83 1.79 
Starvett Ch GB.) sicssacess 2.94 3.16 

3 Months to December 31 
Armstrong Rubber ...... a0.56 a0.89 
Ashland Oil & Refining.. 0.30 0.47 
Gen. Realty & Utilities... 0.14 0.16 
Parker Rust Proof....... 1.09 0.88 
Seaboard Finance ....... 0.56 0.58 

12 Months to November 30 
Amer. Hoist & Derrick... 2.11 2.15 
Buffalo Forge .......... 5.69 5.94 
Cons. Vultee Aircraft.... 4.31 4.39 
Cont’l Foundry & Machine 7.27 7.96 
Creamery Package ...... 3.08 1.48 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.. 4.07 2.96 
PU ROOMS oc s ceca o'ee-0 5 1.18 2.62 
Mueller Brass .......... 5.46 5.70 
Plymouth Rubber ....... 0.25 D0.02 
United Can & Glass...... 1.22 1.85 
Wyandotte Worsted ..... 0.46 1.55 





*Canadian currency. a—Combined Class A and 
Class B stock. D—Deficit. 
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Interest gaining in proxy statements and cost of related solicita- 


tion—Housing Authority bond issues differ despite Federal guaranty 


M” than usual interest is being 
shown in proxy statements is- 
sued in connection with annual meet- 
ings of stockholders and placed on 
exhibition by the securities exchange 
on which the stock is listed. Credit 
for this curiosity goes to Robert R. 
Young as a result of the suit he has 
brought to restrain the New York 
Central Railroad from spending com- 
pany funds to solicit proxies for that 
vital meeting to be held in Albany on 
May 26. Mr. Young stated that if 
he is unable to get redress from the 
Court he will seek legislation to 
change the practice. And in view of 
the fact that the practice is universal, 
this phase of the New York Central 
fight is attracting widespread at- 
tention. 

Last week eight proxy statements 
were on display at the New York 
Stock Exchange. All of them speci- 
fied that the total cost of proxy solici- 
tation will be borne by the company. 
Two of the eight stated, in addition, 
that the management had engaged 
Georgeson & Co. to make a supple- 
mentary solicitation by telephone, 
telegraph and otherwise. For this 
service Georgeson is to receive $2,500 
covering fees and expenses. This firm 
frequently contracts to make proxy 
solicitations even in cases where no 
debatable matter is to be submitted 
at the stockholders’ meeting. Outside 
solicitation of this kind is often neces- 
sary, it is explained, to overcome 
stockholder apathy and insure a quo- 
rum at annual meetings. 

Cost of proxy solicitation is the 
price a corporation pays for having its 
stock widely distributed. The ex- 
treme case that everyone. will have 
in mind is American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company with its 1.3 mil- 
lion stockholders. The cost of postage 
alone, and for just one solicitation, is 


close to $80,000. 


There is some difference between 
the vaiues of housing authority bond 
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issues even though all of them have 
the same indirect guaranty of the 
Federal Government. In the case~of 
the latest competitive bidding for the 
issues of 17 authorities the spread in 
in interest cost was more than one- 
half a percentage point. For compara- 
tive purposes this spread must be re- 
duced to make allowance for the 
Pennsylvania tax consideration, which 
gave cheaper money to the local au- 
thorities in that state. At the other 
extreme of interest costs was the 
Mayaguez (Puerto Rico) Housing 
Authority. It happened that bids for 
the seventeeen issues were received 
the day after the shooting of five 
Congressmen by nationalist Puerto 
Rican fanatics. The bid submitted for 
the Mayaguez issue, however, was the 


Clip this ad and mail with 
your name and address, 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
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Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


New MARCH Issue of 
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Including 


Up-to-date Earnings Reports— 
as well as 14 New Charts 
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| INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 


barrie (a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
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which enable you to handle your security 
investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) when 
requested as per rules; and 





(d) FREE latest $5 Annual "Stock Facto- 
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than 50,000 Investment Facts to help you 
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WITH A DIVIDEND 
TIME TABLE 


You will know when your dividends are due ... 
thousands of checks are lost yearly in the 
mail — more thousands are skipped without 
the immediate knowledge of shareholders— 


PERIODIC INCOME 
CALENDAR 





Immediate Shipment $2 00 


* Tells you at a glance what Investment 
Income checks to expect each month. 

* Warns you if a check is lost or dividend 
omitted. 

* Records every income check for tax pur- 
poses. 

* Provides space for purchase and sales 
data. 

* Handles up to 72 separate investments 
over a 5 year period. 

* Attractively bound in simulated leather, 
gold embossed, 744” x 11”. 

Free inspection ...send $2.50 check or 


money order for Calendar postpaid. Re- 
turnable within 10 days for full refund. 


EUGENE A. HAGEL Publisher 


2360 Ridgeway Road 
Baltimore 28, Maryland 











New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
March 10, 1954. 


DIVIDEND NO. 406 


The Board of Directors of this Company, at a 
Meeting held this day, declared an interim divi- 
dend for the first quarter of 1954, of Seventy-five 
Cents ($.75) a share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Company, payable on March 27, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 18, 1954. 


W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 














REAL ESTATE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Antique $32,500— 


A beautiful Salt-box, overlooking the picturesque 
Merrimac River. $59,000 spent on it recently. 
Fireplaces, wainscotting, all charming antique 
features. A beauty and a steal! Financial diffi 
culties prompt the sacrifice. 


Apply B. W. HOPKINSON 
101 River Road, Merrimac, Mass. 
Telephone 2281 


NEW JERSEY 


In beautiful Hunterdon Hills of N. J. 3 acres— 
lawns, garden, fruit—unique fieldstone home, 
surrounded by dogwood; all conveniences; large 
living room, wood-burning fireplace, kitchen- 
dining area, master bedroom, bath, 10x12 en- 
closed sleeping porch; full basement with sum- 
mer kitchen and dining; small storage barn; 
stone garage; good commuting to N. Y. $18,500. 


DR. M. SENDTNER, Changewater, N. J. 
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one prepared before the shooting in- 
cident. If the interest cost on that 
issue was a true appraisal of invest- 
ment merit, then the bid received by 
the New York City authority was not 
exactly a compliment. Only May- 
aguez and a small city in Alabama 
paid more for their money than New 
York City did. 


The analytical and _ historical 
circular just distributed by Blyth & 
Co., Inc., was prepared by Irene J. 
Roberts. It was the third of a series, 
more of which will appear later. The 
author, Miss Roberts, is secretary to 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of 
Blyth & Co. She was Mr. Mitchell’s 
secretary when he was chairman of 
the board of the National City Bank. 
Later, when Mr. Mitchell resigned 
from the National City and estab- 
lished a private office in the former 
Lee Higginson building at 27 Broad 
Street, Miss Roberts went with him 
as his secretary. And when the for- 
mer National City head went with 
Blyth as president he kept the same 
secretary. Mr. Mitchell, incidentally, 
has returned from Florida where he 
spent a considerable part of the 
winter.: 


Richard L. Maloney, the progres- 
sive president of the New York 
Savings Bank, has accepted the chair- 
manship of the Savings Banks Divi- 
sion of the Legal Aid Society’s 1954 
fund raising campaign. He has been 
a member of the New York Bar since 
1926. Besides being a member of the 
advisory board of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, he is a trustee of 
Adelphi College and a director of-the 
West Side Association. He is also 
a member of the Cardinal’s Commit- 
tee of the Laity and of the Knights of 
Malta. 


12 Stocks 





Continued from page 7 


businesses because of the flood of 
dour forecasts of a sharp impending 
recession in business volume and cor- 
porate profits, have been deterred 
perhaps from making commitments in 
securities normally susceptible to cy- 
clical changes in business, and this 


well may be an important reason for 
the low ratios at which some of these 
issues have been selling. But what- 
ever the reason, a number of stocks 
now selling at low price-earnings ra- 
tios should appeal to businessmen 
with funds available for investment. 

The tabulation on page 7 pre- 
sents an even dozen issues of this 


type, none of which is selling at more 
than seven times 1953 earnings per | 
share. Three have price-earnings ra- | 
tions under five, but the average cur-| 


rent quotation is around six times last 
years’ earnings. For the most part, 
shares of the principal industrial-cor- 
porations are selling around teri times 
earnings—in numerous _cases even 
more. i 


Industry Leaders 


All of the companies whose stocks 
are included in the list are among 
the leading units in their various in- 
dustries. All have highly satisfactory 
earnings and dividend records. Bab- 
cock & Wilcox, long a leader in thé 
manufacture of steam power equip- 
ment for public utilities,-has paid 
dividends in every year since 1886 
with the single exception of 1939. 
Bridgeport Brass, manufacturer of a 
widely diversified line of copper, 
brass and bronze fabricated items and 
of aluminum sheets and tubes, has 
skipped dividend payments in only 
five of the past 75 years ; it made pay- 
ments uninterruptedly from 1879 
through 1930, and irregularly through 
1939, but has since paid dividends 
in each year. 

Another veteran of depressions, 
prosperity, wars and peace is Har- 
bison-Walker, largest manufacturer 
of refractory materials, firebrick and 
related products, whose principal cus- 
tomer is the steel industry. It began 
making payments to stockholders 
back in 1910 and has omitted pay- 
ments only in 1933. Eaton Manufac- 
turing, leading manufacturer of parts 
for the automotive, railroad, farm im- 
plement and other industries, has 
just entered its 32nd consecutive year 
as a dividend payer, its record being 
just three years longer than that of 
United States Pipe & Foundry, larg- 
est domestic maker of cast iron pres- 
sure pipe for municipal and private 
utility gas and water distribution sys- 
tems. 

While the issues are of varying 
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grades of investment merit, ranging 
all the way up to the stock of Beth- 
lehem Steel, which is regularly car- 
ried in the Selected Issues section of 
FINANCIAL Wor tp, all are suitable 
for inclusion in the portfolio of the 
average businessman. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Mar. 22: Bathurst Power & Paper; 
Chicago Corporation; Falstaff Brewing; 
General Mills; Goodman Manufacturing; 
Perkins Machine & Gear; Philadelphia 


Electric; Plastic Wire & Cable; South- 
ern Colorado Power; Sterchi Bros. 
Stores; Strathmore Paper; Super Mold 


Corporation; Superior Steel. 


Mar. 23: Atlas Steel; Belmont Iron 
Works; Central Kansas Power; Green 
(H. L.); Haverhill Gas Light; Holly 
Sugar; McCall Corporation; Narragan- 
sett Electric; Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way; Northern Indiana Public Service: 
Reading Co.; Rising Paper; Schenley 
Industries; Toledo Edison. 

Mar. 24: Anaconda Wire & Cable; At- 
lantic City Electric; Austin, Nichols; 
Baldwin Rubber; Brooklyn Union Gas; 
Creamery Package; Dominion Bridge; 
Dominion Fabrics; Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph; Fibreboard Products; 
Hecht Company; Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone; Long Island Lighting; Macy (R. 
H.); Marshall Field; Midwest Piping; 
Mississippi Power & Light; Otis Eleva- 
tor; Portland Gas Light; Rochester 
Gas & Electric; Seaboard Oil (Dela- 
ware); Trane Company; Washington 
Gas Light. 

Mar. 25: American Home Products; 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton; Bush Termi- 
nal Company; Central Ohio.Light & 
Power; Cheney Bros.;. Continental Cop- 
per & Steel Industries; Crown Cork & 
Seal, Inc.; Detroit Gasket; Diamond 
Match; Hoe (R.); Illinois Power; Mor- 
rell (John); Northwest Engineering; 
Pacific Coast Company; Pennsylvania 
Power; Sargent Company; Scranton 
Electric. 


Mar. 26: American Phenolic; Avco 
Manufacturing; Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railway; Delaware Power 
& Light; Elastic Stop Nut; Gardner- 
Denver; Hat Corporation; Hayes Manu- 
facturing; Horn & Hardart Co.; John- 
son Oil Refining; New York Wire 
Cloth; Okonite Company. 
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Copy of Annual Report 
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Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Central Maine Power—Ist & gen 
mortgage Series U yom. 1983. . $49,000 Apr. 8 
Commercial Credit Co. — 3%% 
BOLBR: RMN anicemia cade fa wart 12,500,000 Apr. 30 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry — Ist 
Iertgage 68, 1955 ............ Entire Apr. 1 
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Entire Apr. 1 
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1953 1952 
Income from sale of products................... $42,527,073 $45,199,164 
Earnings before income taxes................... 5,752,971 8,256,799 
INS 0 seh end tine Hass chp icocdeencccuc 3,220,000 5,475,000 
Net earnings after taxes. .... 0.0.0.0... ccc cee eeee 2,532,971 2,781,799 
SEPOU I ONINES Svea bbb cat escrcsveccccsccces 6.0% 6.2% 
Per share of common stock (after providing for 
PP ere $ 4.18 $ 5.10 
Dividends paid: 
Pais cteccscdndcacdaddacccce $ 307,720 $ 257,966 
NINN GUNNS oa inlaid 0 eK dd dc WS ae odo cns 1,065,023 1,025,066 
IND MOINS fin inn ok caduad od peeveee $ 2.00 $ 2.10 
Percent of net earnings paid in dividends......... 54.2% 46.1% 
Retained earnings for year................0000ce $ 1,160,228 $ 1,498,767 
Working capital at end of year.................. $19,837,102 $22,548,738 
Shareholders’ Equity at end of year.............. 28,986,917 27,923,499 
Book value per share of common stock........... 4 42.02 $ 40.54 
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Foster Wheeler Corporation 





Northern Pacific Railway Company 





Incorporated : ag New York; established 1894. Office: 165 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in March. Number 


of stockholders (December 31, 1953): 1,961. 

Capitalization: 
Re mr ee es 5,000,000 
COMMON BOCK SSID PAL) oc o.0sceswcncuwgsesessastavaneve *570,068 shares 





*Graham-Paige Corp. and a subsidiary purchased 53,600 shares (9.4%) 
in March, 1953. 


Business: Designs, manufactures and installs industrial 
steam power plants, marine boilers, oil refineries and public 
utility equipment. Also makes chemical and other industrial 
processing apparatus and performs engineering services. 
Foreign business is important; operating subsidiaries are 
in Canada and England; French subsidiary coordinates sales 
and engineering. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $18.0 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $10.2 million; U.S. and 
U.K. Gov’ts, $6.1 million; inventories, $20.3 million. Book 
value of stock, $48.15 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1927; 1929-31, and 1944-1952. 


Outlook: Volume is dependent mainly on demand stem- 
ming from expansion program of oil refining, chemical, 
utility and marine industries. Work is largely on a fee 
basis and competition is keen, particularly in periods of 
declining or below-average business activity. As a result, 
earnings pattern shows wide fluctuations. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $0.05 $1.65 $5.97 $6.62 $5.56 $2.44 $1.56 $5.05 
Dividends paid ..... 0.62% 0.50 0.50 0.50 2.12% 1.00 0.50 None 
MRED cseccccinesaons 24% 16% 19% 16% 23% 26% 27% 23% 
LOW Sawcacssieatinnien 95% 9% 12% 9% 13% 18 17% 14% 





*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1952. On consolidated basis. 





Shell Oil Company 





Incorporated: Delaware, 1922. as a consolidation of established businesses. 
Main office: 50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
—— in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 


Capitalization: 


Long term deb $149.307,000 
*Capital stock “igis PEs ehcusvssnraSsnakvoesenekeee 13,740,038 shares 


*65.44% owned by Shell Caribbean Petroleum, a Royal Dutch-Shell 
group affiliate. 

Note: Stockholders vote April 22, 1954, 
of common stock. 


on proposed 2-for-1 split 


Business: The American unit of the Royal Dutch-Shell 
group and one of the better integrated petroleum organiza- 
tions. In 1952, net crude production was 96.1 million barrels 
or 68.8% of 139.6 million barrels refinery intake. Reserves 
were estimated over 833 million barrels January 1, 1950. 
Wholly owns Shell Chemical Corp. and Shell Pipe Line Corp. 
Holds 50% stock interest in Shell Oil of Canada and in Shell 
Development Co. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $205.9 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $49.6 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $43.0 million; inventories, $149.2 million. Book value 
of stock, $44.28 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1922-30, and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Company occupies well-entrenched position in 
industry, with above-average ratio of production to refining 
capacity. Intensive drilling campaign and well integrated 


operations favorably influence longer term appraisal of 
prospects. 


Comment: Shares are among the more conservative issues 
in the oil group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 


Earned per share.... $2.44 $4.44 *$8.45 *$5.97 *$6.99 $7.20 $6.75 4$8.40 
Dividends pala ....5% 1.50 2.25 3.00 3.00 - 3.00 3.00 3.00 Fe 
ESS os Fees 43% 35% 46% 40 56% 70% 87 79% 
ME Sansscksresncusd 27% 24% 28% 30% 34% 51 65% 62% 

*Restated by company. {Estimated by company. §Also 2% in stock. 








Incorporated: 1870, Wisconsin. Offices: 176 East Fifth Street, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. and 14 Wail Street, New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second 


Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (March 31, 1953): 19,899. 
Capitalization: 

Riga: GE kos isicca sina cn sxaewectsaknasewnneassaa sae $263,676,381 
Capital stock “(GTO ME). iwcsc cscs lected deses iecesetens 2,479,826 shares 


Business: One of the large, land grant northwestern rail- ' 
road systems (holds two million acres), extending from the | 
head of the Great Lakes and St. Paul-Minneapolis, through f 
states bordering Canada to Pacific Northwest cities; 6,866 [ 
miles of road operated. Major items of freight are lumber, [ 


grain, oil, coal, apples and iron ore. Jointly, with Great 
Northern, controls Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
and holds 50% interest in Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 
Oil production is developing on holdings in the Williston 
Basin. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $30.8 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, special deposits 
and temporary cash investments, $26.6 million. Book value 
of stock, $234.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899-1932 and 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Over the longer term growing competition from 
trucks and other transportation has adverse implications. 
Other income is important and returns from oil development 
on system’s land have significant potential for the longer 
term. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.. ak 58 $5.40 $4.97 $3.93 $7.87 $6.44 $6.38 $6.27 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.25 3.00 3.00 
BERG soc 5% ccasobaweak 36 22% 27% 19% 83% 70% 94% 84 
DOW ceséxancsneee cus 16% 13% 16% 11% 17 31% 59 52 





Sterling Drug Inc. 





Incorporated: 1932, Delaware, in segregation from Drug, Inc.; original 
company organized 1901. Office: 1450 Broadway, New Yo mm, a 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May at 100 West 10th St., Wilmington 


99, Del. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 637; 
common, 34,700. 

Capitalization: 

Sih Mr IN oo so soins wp Dee cane eee eh cs vee Resebes $16,882,285 


*Preferred stock 3%2% cum. ($100 par)...............-8- 111,260 shares 
Common Gta CHE GED © cs ons béecos sees ous ee eeceneee 3,835,017 shares 


*Callable at $102.50. 





Business: One of the world’s largest producers of ethical 
and proprietary pharmaceuticals, which provide 78% of rev- 
enues. Foreign operations, mostly in Latin America and the 
British Empire, provide over a third of sales and approx- 
imately the same proportion of net income. Brand names 
include Bayer Aspirin, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, Fletcher’s 
Castoria, Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder, Lyon’s Tooth Paste, 
Molle shaving cream and Energine cleaning fluid. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $48.1 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1 cash $12.7 million; market- 
able securities, $4.2 million inventories, $39.4 million. Book 
value of common stock, $15.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on com- 
mon, company and predecessors, 1902 to date. 

Outlook: Company has diversified its actvities and 
strengthened its competitive position in recent years by 
important acquisitions as well as by active research and 
development. Further sales growth seems indicated. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of high grade; common, an 
income producer with growth prospects. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.. a 59 $3.09 $8.24 $3.29 $3.41 $2.91 $2.63 $2.30 
Dividends paid ..... .90 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.00 2.00 
NN = Sp accas neste ne 49 39% 41% 39% 47% 43% 38 

DIO a nccantwsecckonu 41% 34 32% 35 34 36% 82% 32% 





¢Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.03 in like 1952 period. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 



















Company 

Allied Products ...... Q50c 
Amer. Brake Shoe...... 75¢ 
Arundel Corp. ......... 35¢ 

Automatic Steel Products 
| 6S Me eidecsucecen Q7'%c 
‘Pi Bastian-Blessing ....... Q$1 
Oe hicd & Sliis.n..-<.--02 25c 
PR Black & Decker....... Q50c 
Bridgeport Gas Light. .Q35c 
| Briones. WAGs 6 son eavacs 25c 
. Brown Durrell ....... Ql5c 
| Broce CE. L.) Cove .<.<. 25c 
Bucyrus-Erie .......... 40c 


Carter (J. W.) Co.....10c 
» Be Central Electric & Gas 


ee. leer O593%c 
Do 2.50% pf...... Q62%c 
Chicago Corp. ....... Q20c 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
; St. Paul & Pacific..... $1 
t Cons. Edison N. Y. 
; SO wnstnaud Q$1.25 


Cons. Foods Corp...-..Q25c 
Cons. Retail Stores..... 10c 
Corning Glass Wks.....25c 


Dejay Stores ....... Q7%c 
Diversey Corp. ........ 20c 


7 Dome Mines, Ltd...*Q17%4c 
0 Duquesne Light 
re Ok Ree 046%c 
De Oe Pi ives Q50c 
Do 4.15% pf...... QO5l%e 
Do 4.20% pf...... Q52%c 
i ak eee QO5c 
= Me Elec. Storage Battery.. 50 
El Paso Natural Gas.. 040c 
~ Federated Dept. 


gers Seer y Q62%c 
Felt & Tarrant....... Q20c 
Fidelity-Phenix ....... Q75c 


Gen. Amer. Transport.Q50c 
Gen. Dynamics $2 pf..Q50c 
Gen. Foods $3.50 pf..Q87%4c 
Gen. Portland Cement.Q50c 
Gen. Pub. Svc. $6 pf..Q$1.50 
Gen. Realty & Util....Q15c 
Gen. Time 41%4% pf. O$i 06% 
al Be Hammond Organ ....E50c 
v- MaHeinz (H. J.)....... 045c 
1¢ BeHeller (Walter E.)...Q30c 




















x- Do @G- Bis csniviis Q$1 
” Hercules Motors ...... 20c 
$ Be Holland Furnace ....... 25c 
@, MaHolly Sugar ......... Q25c 

Holophane Co. ......... 25c 


31, 


: Houston Oil, Texas. ..Q50c 


Insurance Co. N. Am. Q62%c 


ok Belnterstate Dept. 
I oa, ote 5 elk Ket Q62%c 
m- Meltonrite, Inc. .......... 10c 
Island Creek Coal...... 25c 
- Da! We Ws. cans Q$1.50 
by Kirby Petroleum 50c pf.S25c 
nd MLambert Co. ........ 37tc 
Marine Midland ....Q17%c 
an MeMaracaibo Oil ....... $15c 


McKee (Arthur G.)....60c 
Middle South Utilities. .35c 


CK PiMidiand Steel Prod... - O%5e 
<4 [yo Seay 
ue Miller-Wohl ......02, Give 


Do 414% pf. ..... Q56%c 
Mohawk Petroleum ..Q20c 
De: sdiwn eres E10c 


MARCH 17, 1954 


2% 


To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 
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Company 
Mt. Vernon- 

Woodberry ....... egal | 
pa errr 
N. Y. & Hond. Rosario. mec 


eee $1 
Oliver United Filters 
ee Me ie awlawt o ieud 25c 
ph ae re Q50c 


Pabco Products 4% pf..Q$1 
Pacific Lighting 
 . ae Q$1.10 
Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 


Do $4.75 pf...... Q$1.1834 
Pacific Tel. & Tel... .Q$1.75 


sae Q$1.50 
Page-Hersey Tubes. .*Q75c 
Phillips Screw ........ QO8c 
Pitts. & Lake Erie 

Ee. dnweseccnwes Q$1.50 
yh er Ql5c 


Pond Creek Pocahontas.75c 
Procter & Gamble 


 & Sas ae Q$2 
TS 35c 
a 5c 


Republic Pictures $1 pf.Q25c 
Ronson Art Metal Wks..15c 
Royal Typewriter ....37%4c 
St. Louis Southwestern 

OE Goo daies tedivcas $5 
Sangamo Electric...Q37%c 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. Q80c 
Servel, Inc., 


“<r Q$1.12%4 


Shamrock Oil & Gas..Q60c: 


Sheraton Corp. Amer..Q10c 
Solvay Amer. 4% pf.. pS 
en ee ee 035 
Steel Co. of Canada. +025 
Sterling Drug 

ee 0 es... O6i ee 
See Cisemeical «2... 200 

Do $4.50 pf...... Osi ine 


Thermoid Co. ........ Q10c 
Do $2.50 ‘pf....... Q62%c 
Tri-Continental Corp...2%c 

eS eee Q$1.50 
Twentieth Cent.-Fox.. "Q25c 

| AER Ae Pee E10c 
Twin City Rapid 

68k in kde wdc Q40c 

Do 5% pf......... Q62%c 
U. S. Plywood........ 35c 


Do 334% pf...... Q9334c 
Do 3%4% pf. A...Q93%c 
Universal-Cyclops 


Re ee Q35c 
Universal Pictures ..... 25c 
Victor Chemical Wks..Q30c 

Do 3%% pi....... QO87%c 
Wagner Baking ....... 15c 

Fs, Cee Q$1.75 


West Penn Electric. ..Q55c 
West Penn Power 


ye ee Q$1.02%4 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Do 4.20% pf. ..... Q$1.05 
Western Union Teleg...75c 
Weyenberg Shoe ..... Q50c 
Woodward Iron ...... Q50c 
BE i tila ks ord wend aos E50c 
Youngstown Steel Car.Q25c 
Stock 
Bt io oa cians ke 2% 
BOee Paper «6 <cisvovss 3% 





*Canadian Currency. E—Extra. 


S—Semi-annual. 
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OQ—Quarterly. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 


your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 
(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 


it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 


in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 


necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 


make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 


ment program; 


(8) Provide full consultation Privileges, in 


person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


| 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


oO 
YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 
Income [J Capital Enhancement [J 


CeO CCC eee ee ee eee eee eeeerese 


(March 17) 


29 
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Koppers Company, Inc. 





Howard Stores Corporation 





Incorporated: 1944. Delaware, as a consolidation; principal predecessor 
established 1927 as successor to an established business. Office: Koppers 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Annual meeting: Last Monday in March. 


Number of stockholders (December 31, 1953): Preferred, 2,831; common, 


10,592. 

Capitalization: 

iP MO... s:isnabetntnaten enter ines s*saseee $23,766,044 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par)..............-eeees 150,000 shares 
Comamen Shock (FIO Par) ...0cscrcrcoerssvcecsserpereses $1,867,125 shares 





*Callable at $108.50 through July 1, 1955, $108 through July 1, 1956, 
$107.75 thereafter. fAbout 30% a by the Mellon family and’ trusts 
established by them, January 1, 1952 


Business: Company’s operating divisions (1) design and 
erect gas holders and manufacture such other metal prod- 
ucts as couplings, fans, aircraft propellers, precipitators and 
special machinery; (2) preserve wood by chemical processes; 
(3) produce coke and gas; (4) make roadbuilding and other 
tar products; (5) manufacture coal-tar chemicals, petro- 
chemicals and plastics; and (6) engage in industrial engi- 
neering and construction, principally by-product coke ovens, 
blast furnaces, open hearths, etc. In 1953, acquired Amer- 
ican Ore Reclamation Co., designing and engineering sinter- 
ing equipment. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $71.5 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $15.6 million; US. 
Gov’ts, $9.4 million; inventories, $33.6 million. Book value of 
common stock, $52.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred since issuance; 
on common (including predecessor) 1932-34, 1936-37 and 1939 
to date. 

Outlook: Simplification of company’s capital structure, 
increased diversification, and growth in chemicals are favor- 
able factors. However, over-all operations will continue to 
reflect changes in the level of general industrial activity. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; common 
is semi-speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 


Earned per share.. de ¥ 4 *$4.94 $8.84 $4.03 $6.81 $6.32 +94. 4 §$4.51 
Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.50 2.00 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 
SNR Seuxchsrsonesate a 38% 3756 31% 37 47% 49% 41% 
ee On eee 26% 25 29% 255% 24% 36 355 28% 


*After $1.20 special charges. tExcludes $3.70 profits from sale of ach furnaces 
and of Eastern Gas & Fuel common stock. {tAfter $0.35 lose on sal assets, 
including disocentinuance of automotive piston ring business. §Including "S01 19 profit 
from sale of assets. 





Reynolds Spring Company 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as successor to a business established 1899. 
Office: 2801 B. “Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. Annual meeting: Third 
mm in Janary. Number of stockholders (September 30, 1953): 


sons 
Long 


Business: One of the largest domestic manufacturers of 
cushion seat springs for the automobile industry. Also makes 
a wide variety of mechanical springs and fabricated sheet 
metal accessories. In 1953 a new chemical products division 
commenced production of vinyl plastic materials. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital September 
30, 1953, $1.0 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $163,990; inventor- 
ies, $970,172. Book value of stock, $8.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920, 1923-25, 1934-37, 1941-45 
and 1950-52. 

Outlook: Company’s operations are closely tied in with the 
general level of automotive production and competitive and 
cyclical factors will probably result in fairly wide earnings 
swings in the period ahead. 


Comment: Shares are highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 
Earned per share....D$3.25 $1.91 $0.66 $1.32 $2.46 $0.79 D$1.06 Ds. 74 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None None None None . 0.50 0.90 0.15 None 
Eee 28% 16% 11% 7% 13% 11% 10% ++ 4 

ae suraeyackawe 125 9 5% 4% 8% 1% 6% 4 
D—Deficit 
30 








Incorporated: 1932, New York, menting - established business. Office: 
40 Flatbush Ave. Extension, Brooklyn Y. Annual meeting: Last 
Thursday in April. Number of ieaiees (latest available): Preferred, 
350; common 1,100. 


Capitalization: 
Riethip Sette WB ic td ef cdecswsdesioss cake Vawnvosecuseleen *$1,911,954 
{Preferred stock ie “9 eS errr rier creer 19,026 shares 


Common stock ($1 





*Including subsidiaries. fCallable for sinking fund at $103; otherwise 
at $104 through December 1, 1955, $103 thereafter. 


Business: Manufactures and sells at retail men’s and boys’ 
ready-to-wear clothing and furnishings under trade names 


. Howard Clothes, Howard Youngfellows and Howard Boy- 


long. Retail stores (64) are located in New York (26 in 
New York City), New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Maryland and 
District of Columbia. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $11.1 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash, $3.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $201,979; inventories, $8.1 million. Book value of 
common stock, $27.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance; on common, 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Although company enjoys a well-established trade 
position, keen competition factors and high levels of wages 
and operating costs will probably continue to restrict over-all 
profit margins and earnings. 


Comment: Shares have speculative characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1956 1951 1952 1958 


Earned per share.... $4.35 *$4.49 ee *$2.60 *$4.18 $2.56 4 §$0.88 
Dividends paid ..... 41.62% = or 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.56 
RE eee T51% 23 16 24% 21% pg 17% 
EN seu ebiela sees F24% Oy 14 12% 15 17% 16% 14 





*Restated by company. {Listed N. Y. Stock 
American Stock Exchange. tAlso 9% in stock. 
in like 1952 period. 


Exchange July, 1946, previously 
§Six months te June 30 vs. $0.79 





South Porto Rico Sugar Company 





incorporated: 1900, New tome Office: 99 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in February. Number of steck- 
holders (September 16, 1953) : Preferred, $09; common, 6,909. 
Capitalization: 

Bie RAN I soon dn cn te Ske beads Cwasce sy hetat cae csccamemeines None 
*Preterred ey eee eres ee 200,000 shares 
Si ee Oe re er errr fee 745,734 shares 





*Not redeemable. 


Business: Manufacturers raw and refined sugar, molasses, 
etc. Roughly two-thirds of production usually comes from 
Dominican Republic, remainder from Puerto Rico; the 
former recently taken principally by Great Britain, the latter 
(duty free) going to U.S. markets. Company processes 
cane produced on land held by Puerto Rico Land Authority. 
Raw sugar output in 1952-53 totaled 91,288 short tons in 
Puerto Rico, 219,848 tons in Dominican Republic. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
19538, $16.5 million; ratio, 6.0-to-1; cash, $3.7 million; market- 
able securities, $7.6 million. Book value of common stock, 
$54.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on 
common 1910-21 and 1924 to date. 

Outlook: Results from year to year reflect the combination 
of weather factors and the state of the world sugar market, 
but world productive capacity exceeds normal demands, 
making it difficult to show consistently large earnings. 


Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; common 
is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Sept. aa 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 1958 


Earned per share.... $7.49 $12.00 $6.98 $7.02 $7.12 $10.98 $7.83 $3.07 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 6.00 7.35 *9.50 *6.31 8.00 8.00 4.00 4.00 
| etre 5934 56 44 40 55% 73 69 ot 
SE Sire Seen sidan waniee 48% 37% 36% 265% 36% 53% 50% 3 


*Includes dividends from sale of assets, $2.50 in 1948, $2.31 in 1949. 
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Spending Trends 





Concluded from page 3 


per cent. A further drop may have 
occurred in February, but if so it was 
probably small; March sales may 
show an unfavorable year-to-year 
comparison due to the later Easter 
this year, but the April total will bene- 
fit from this influence. 

Retail sales are important, but they 
do not tell the whole story of con- 
sumer outlays. Last year they 
amounted to $171 billion, but “per- 
sonal consumption expenditures” 
were nearly $230 billion. The differ- 
ence is accounted for largely by 
spending for services such as hous- 
ing, household operation, utilities and 
transportation. Since the cost of cer- 
tain items in this category (rent and 
electricity, for example) has gone up 
less than the cost of living, services 
now take a materially smaller share 
of disposable income or total con- 
sumer outlays than they did before 
the war. 


"Discretionary Spending" 


In one way, this is a disadvantage, 
since service expenditures are more 
stable than purchases of consumers’ 
goods during deflationary periods. 
However, their share has risen in the 
past several years from 29.8 per cent 
of disposable income in mid-1951 to 
32.3 per cent at the end of 1953. Of 
even greater importance is the off- 
setting consideration that relatively 
small service outlays leave more 
spending power available for “discre- 
tionary” spending on articles other 
than those considered to be the bare 
necessities of life. 

During most of the postwar period, 
both durable and non-durable con- 
sumers’ goods have benefited from 
this. Outlays for durables are still 
well above the prewar normal (hardly 
a symptom of existing or imminent 
depression) but the portion of dis- 

osable income disbursed for non- 
durables has dropped from 51.3 per 
‘ent at the beginning of 1952 to 48.3 
er cent late in 1953. The latter fig- 

te is the lowest witnessed since the 
later stages of the war, and is below 
he prewar normal. Over the next 
lew months it can be expected to rise, 
along with the share contributed by 
services, while durables recede 


MARCH 17, 1954 


slightly to a relative position more in 
accord with historical experience. 

Thanks largely to service outlays, 
total personal consumption expendi- 
tures continued to rise through the 
third quarter of 1953 and dipped by 
only $1 billion (to $230 billion, an- 
nual rate) in the last quarter. Never- 
theless, the margin of savings left 
over after subtracting spending from 
disposable income has been far lar- 
ger during the past eighteen months, 
both in dollars and as a percentage of 
income, than was the case from the 
second quarter of 1947 through the 
third quarter of 1948. With dispos- 
able income holding up remarkably 
well and this large volume of savings 
available, consumer outlays should 
remain high despite the heavy volume 
of instalment debt. 











_— 


Dividend Changes 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film: Paying 
10-cent special dividend in addition to 
the quarterly payment of 25 cents both 
payable March 31 to stock of record 
March 18. 


Dejay Stores: Paying quarterly of 7% 
cents April 1 to stock of record March 
17. Paid quarterly of 12% cents Janu- 
ary 2 last. 

Island Creek Coal: Declared a divi- 
dend of 25 cents payable April 1 to 
stock of record March 16. Paid 37% 
cents December 21, 1953. 

Arvin Industries: Declared a dividend 
of 40 cents. payable March 31 to stock 
of record March 15. Paid a quarterly 
of 50 cents December 29 last. 

Sun Life Assurance of Canada: Quar- 
terly dividend of 85 cents payable April 
1 to stock of record March 16. Paid 
quarterly of 75 cents and extra of 60 
cents January 1 last. 

Sheraton Corp. of America: Declared 
a dividend of 10 cents payable May 1 
to stock of record April 1. The stock 


has been split on a two-for-one basis 
and the current dividend is equivalent 
of 20 cents on the old stock. Previous 
payment on old stock was 15 cents Feb- 
ruary 1, 1954. 

Pond Creek Pocahontas: Paying divi- 
dend of 75 cents April 1 to stock of 
record March 16. Paid $1 at this time 
last year. 


Hercules Motors: Declared a dividend 
of 20 cents payable April 1 to stock 
of record March 19. Company paid a 
quarterly of 25 cents December 22, 1953. 

Cuban American Sugar: Has declared 
a dividend of 15 cents payable April 1 
to stock of record March 17. Previous 
payment was 25 cents on January 4, 
1954. 

Griesedieck Western Brewery: Pay- 
ing dividend of 25 cents April 1 to stock 
of record March 16. Paid 37% cents 
January 4, 1954. 


New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


El Paso Electric Co.: $5,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds due March 1, 1984; also 
15,000 shares of preferred stock. Pro- 
ceeds to repay bank loans and for con- 
struction program. (Filed February 19.) 


Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, 
Pa.: $12,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
due March 1, 1984. Proceeds for new 
construction and to repay bank loans. 
(Filed February 18.) 


Westinghouse Electric Corp.: 483,190 
shares of common stock. To be offered 
under restricted stock option plan to 
certain officers and other executive em- 
ployes of the company and its subsidi- 
aries; also 200,000 shares of said stock 
to be offered under Employes Stock 
Plan to employes of the company and 
its subsidiaries. (Filed March 2.) 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co.: $17,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds series E 
due 1984. Proceeds to repay bank loans 
and for new construction. (Filed March 
x 

Dallas Power & Light Co.: 70,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock. 
Proceeds for new construction. (Filed 
February 25.) 

Community Public Service Co.: $3,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds series D 
due March 1, 1984. Proceeds to repay 
bank loans and for new construction. 
(Filed March 1.) 


Pacific Power & Light Co.: $8,000,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1984. Proceeds 
to repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. (Filed February 25.) 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co.: 
$2,000,000 of participations in company’s 
“Investment Plan for Salaried Em- 
ployes,” also 50,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription pur- 
suant thereto. (Filed February 26.) 

Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
$10,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 
1974. Proceeds for repayment of bank 
loans and for new construction. (Filed 
February 26.) 

Louisiana Power & Light Co.: 70,000 
shares of cumulative preferred, stock. 


Proceeds for construction program. 
(Filed February 25.) 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which | 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 












































Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 








Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERator” enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 
Stockholder Relations Policies—Survey of the 
shareholder relations policies of one thousand 
industrial corporations, providing the trends 
in quarterly reports, welcome letters, etc. 
Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 

How Much Do Mutual Funds Cost? — An 
analysis of the comparative costs of acquiring 
Mutual Funds with costs of owning individual 
listed issues. 

Illustrated, Pocket Size—A booklet describing 
varied automotive, railway, and _ industrial 
equipment. Make request on business letter- 
head. 

Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market," ‘Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities." 
Geographical Listing of Financial Firms—New 
folder provides breakdown by 48 States and 
District of Columbia of the number of Stock 
Exchange Member Firms, Unlisted Dealers, 
Municipal Bond Houses, Security Analysts, In- 
vestment Advisers and Insurance Companies. 
How to Profit Through Tax Exemption—New 
booklet explains in plain language how much 
high grade investments yield after considera- 
tion of the tax exemption factor. 

Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 
3/2%. 

Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 

Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 

Tax Exempt vs Taxable Bonds—An interesting 
tabulation of actual yields based on individual 
income tax brackets. 

Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 
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° rm 1954 sh I 
Trade Indicators Feb.20. Feb.27 Mar.6  Mar-7 [| 
{Electric Output (KWH).............-0ee000s 8,551 8,396 8,586 8,173 Bm 
so 0 rere rrr ne 618,623 595,031 600,000 765,411 Im im: 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)........ 73.6 70.7 68.9 101.3 ; ‘ 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100)...... 109.4 105.0 102.2 142.2 Bie 
———— 1953 ; 
Feb. 17 Feb. 24 Mar. 3 Mar. 4 
WNet TOONS <0 Mies sss.s.- Federal $39,796 $39,457 $39,401 $38,870 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,555 22,446 22,407 22,922 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,807 2,501 2,718 2,278 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32,346 32,476 32,292 31,276 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 54.143 54,038 53,913 53,876 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,480 1,187 1,397 1,078 
GMoney im CircWBRGion.... oo... cccccadecs cscs 29,821 29,838 29,885 29,772 
000,000 omitted. $As of the following week. fEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones — —1954— — — 1954 
Averages: Mar. 3 Mar. 4 Mar. 5 Mar. 8 Mar. 9 High 
30 Industrials . 297.03 297.48 299.45 298.64 299.45 299.45 
20 Railroads ... 101.63 102.47 102.99 102.44 102.25 104.50 
15 Utilities 54.81 54.74 54.92 55.18 55.26 55.26 
65 Stocks ...... 112.43 112.76 113.38 113.15 113.29 113.38 
9s - 1954 - 
Details of Stock Trading: Mar. 3 Mar. 4 Mar. 5 Mar. 8 Mar. 9 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)........ 2,240 1,830 2,030 1,650 
Bae er 1,181 1,154 1,176 1,194 
Number of Advances................ 481 467 544 367 
Number of Declines................. 405 399 314 532 
Number Unchanged «.............:5. 295 288 318 295 
New Highs 1953-54.................. 71 59 a 54 
eS, | errr 5 4 4 6 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average........ 100.57 100.59 100.63 100.55 100.64 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,852 $3,332 $3,623 $3,550 $4,030 
‘ 1954 ~ -——— 1953-54 ——~ 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb. 3 Feb. 10 Feb. 17 Feb. 24 Mar. 3 i Ww 
4 EE Pes 2.945% 2.903% 2.907% 2.876% 2.849% 3.408% 
eer 3.290 3.237 3.224 3.1194 3.188 3.668 
Bee 5. bc i Ss 3.593 3.568 3.559 3.536 3.510 3.930 
-*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.64 5.64 5.71 5.68 5.56 6.29 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 6.62 6.54 6.52 6.62 6.55 7.07 5.43 T 
20 WHiies exc nctec- 5.13 5.10 5.13 5.14 5.09 5.73 5.04 
90 Stocks .......... 5.60 65.59 565 564 5.53 623 541 : 
c 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. sc 
‘ ac 
The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended March 9, 1954@ «: 
Shares a Net x 
Traded Mar. 2 Mar. 9 Change 1S 
Southern Pattie az... viissvseguacwnves 193,400 39% 44 +440 th 
a) SR eR eer pnee ry 171,000 85% 93% + Be by 
Westinghouse Electric ................06- 126,700 60% 60% — WE st 
Benguet Consolidated Mining............ 108,300 % — are 
ee SS ere ee 88,400 195% 19% + yaa T 
dls CR 65 iis ic nid <i kde pg ens 73,800 27 26% —% 
New York Central Railroad.............. 70,600 241% 23% — kh 
Unie Sieben Seal. 5 occ niin cee dee bes 68,800 41 41% + % 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 65,300 16% 16% —¥ I 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft............. 65,000 233% 225% —¥, 
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Adding new coke ovens to help meet 
demands of increasing steel capacity 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 


The making of coke is a little known 


coal, washed, sized and blended so that The —— coke 's then dumped on 
but vital link in the steel production 


it is virtually a manufactured product. the sloping wharf at the night and 
This coal is “baked” for about 18 carried by conveyor to a screening 


chain—an important “‘behind the 
sc-nes” contributor to the spectacular 
advance in the quantity, quality and 
variety of steel output. National Steel, 
ncw operating hundreds of coke ovens, 
is idding over 100 more to help supply 
th: larger volume of pig iron required 
by National Steel’s steadily expanding 
st‘ el-making capacity. 


Tl e coking process starts with selected 


MATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


hours in the coke oven. About 70% of 
the weight of the coal becomes coke. 
Most of the remainder is recovered in 
the form of gas, chemicals, oils, and tars 
—from which come an array of products 
ranging from: antibiotics to nylons. 


As pictured here, white-hot coke is being 
pushed from an oven into a special car, 
for transportation to a quenching tower. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


lant for separation into various sizes. 
The large lump coke is then burned in 
the forced draft of the blast furnaces to 
smelt metallic iron from its native ore. 


As in all phases of production, these 
coke plants are equipped and operated 
under the completely modern standards 
which maintain National Steel’s posi- 
tion as a steel industry leader. 


Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Stran-Steel Division 
The Hanna Furnace Corp. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE 


COMPLETE STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Weirton Steel Company 
Hanna Iron Ore Company 
National Mines Corp. 





owerFlite 


This is 


Here’s a no-clutch drive so good you won't believe 
it till you feel it . . . so advanced you should try it 
before you invest in any new car today! As one 
editor writes, “Chrysler Corp. has a winner in 
PowerFlite—smoothest and most simply constructed 
of fully automatic drives.” 


Just try it, in a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler or Imperial, and you'll agree! Its sheer 
delivery of power, (forque, to an engineer) reaches 
4.7 to 1. Breakaway and acceleration are superb. So 
is its “kick-down” surge of extra power. 


It is the simplest automatic of all to use. No 
clutch pedal. Wonderfully simplified shift indicator 
positions. Extreme quiet and smoothness in up- 
or down-shift. 


And it gives you pocketbook advantages, too. 
Being so simple, it is rugged, light in weight, has 
fewer parts. Long life is inherent in it. Service, if 
needed, is reduced fn time and cost. 

“Wonderful things keep coming your way from 
Chrysler Corporation.”’ Now it’s the most wonderful 


no-clutch drive of all. Won’t you come in? 


Wonderful things keep coming your way from 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DESOTO - CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 


... products of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





